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(as LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898. 
President : 
Prof. W. MACNEILE cor Litt.D. LL.B., Birmingham University. 
resident Elect 
THOMAS HODGKIN, Esq., D C.L. Litt.D. 

e TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIA- 
TION will be held, by invitation of the City Council and Libraries 
Committee, at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, on TUESDAY, August 30, 
and the Three Following Days. Coat 

Papers will be read and I i held on Bibli hica j 
and on those poem “ge the Pr Esta 
Administration of Libra 

Information as to the "leentiteen, its Work and Objects, can be 


obtained from 
AWRENCE INKSTER, Honorary Secretary. 
Whitcomb House, W hincoasd Street, Pail Mali East, 8.W. 


| OYAL ACADEMY of 
LAST WEEK. 
‘The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of MONDAY, 
August 1. 


Rorvar ACADEMY B.. ARTS EXHIBITION. 


p.u., from MONDAY, July 25, 








<= 








ARTS. 








OPEN in the EVENING, 7.30 to to 10.90 
to SATURDAY, July 30, and on BANK HOLIDAY, August 1, from 
8am. to1030r.m. Admission, 6d. Catalogue, 6d. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

CTURES in.—MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


S!: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 
The WINTER SESSION will peor on OCTORER 3. 
Complete Courses are provided for the Medical Degrees of the 
Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; for the 
Diplomas of M.R.C 8., L.R.C.P. and for the Naval and Military Medical 


ervices. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B.Lond.).—A Complete Course of 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4, next. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value 1451. to 
521. 10s., will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 20 and 21. 

‘Handbook of Curriculum on application to the Dean. 


_PNDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the ee eee M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE = aaa conten 
Fee for the whole Course (One Year) Ten Guin 
SPECIAL CLASSES are also held a the. a TERMEDIATE 
M.B.LOND., the PRIMARY and FIN F.RC.S., and other 
EXAMINATIONS. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


Faculties —SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES. 

DEPARTMENT for TRAINING of TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS of ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREW- 
ING, DENTISTRY, leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The SESSION 1904-5 COMMENCES OCTOBER 3, 1904. 

















HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


OBRBTHAHARPTONSHIR SE 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY OF EDUCATION. 

The NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL propose toappoint 
a SECRETARY for EDUCATION as head official of the Education 
Department, to advise the Education Committee in all matters relating 
to both Elementary and Higher Education, except legal points. Full 
particulars as to the existing Staff, &c., will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. Preference will be given, other things being equal, to Graduates 
ofa University of the United Kingdom. Commencing salary 500/. per 
annum. Canvassing will disqualify. All applications (which should 
be accompanied by opies of not more than three recent Testi- 
monials) must be received by the 3ist day of AUGUST next, addressed 
to the Cuarnman or THE Epvucation Commitrer, County Hall, North- 
ampton, and marked on the outside “ Secretary.” 


By Order. 
MILLINGTON: Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, menshaanane July, 1 1904. 


GtA FFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the Pupil Teacher Centre at 

Brierley Hill. 
ndidates must be registered (or qualified by education and ex- 

perience for registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register. 

Salary 225! . rising to 2501. per annum. 

Forms of i ocnasiegriak — be returned not later than AUGUST 6, 
and can be obtained GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A. 
County Educatien Omices, Stafford, July 19, 1904 


VERDIN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, WINSFORD, 
HESHIRE 

HEAD MASTER of SECONDARY SCHOOL ie eet 
2501 perannum. ‘To enter upon duties SEPTEMBER 1. University 
Degree and practical experience in teaching essential. One capable of 
teaching Chemistry preferred. Applications, stating age. accompanied 
by copies of not more than three Testimonials, to be delivered Ye the 
undersigned, endorsed ‘Head Master,” not later than JU 30. 
Canvassing will disqualify.—For further particulars apply to 

JNO. H. COOKE, 
lerk to the Higher Education Committee. 
_Winstord, Cheshire, July 1904. 











Salary 





GECONDARY SCHOOL and PUPIL TEACHERS 
CENTRE at OLDBURY. 

The WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL —— the services 
of PRINCIPAL for the proposed new SECONDARY SCHOOL and 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE at OLDBURY. The salary offered is 
200]. perannum. The Gentleman appointed will be required to take up 
his duties not later than SEPTEMBER 19, 1904.—Application must be 
sent in to the undersigned (from whom ali further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than Se August 10 1904 

WSON, Director of Education. 
County Education Department, 37, Pesaasts Street, Worcester. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. S 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales 
Applications are invited for the PROFESS ORSHIE. of “GREEK. 
Sala: . 40 copies of each Application and set of Testimonials to be 
in the hands of the undersigned (from whom further particulars may 
be obtained) not later than WEDNESDAY, October 5. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 20, 1904 


C(ounrtyr of BOA DO SF. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
—— ofa MALE PERMANENT TEACHEK of DRAWING. 
id should, as a rule. possess the Art Master's Certificate. 














All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women 8 

In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for 
Women, with a qualified Woman Demonstrator. 

Graduates of other pay nga may, after two years’ study or 
research, take a Master’s I 

Syllabuses, with all Saeedion, will be sent on application to the 
SEcRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS in GERMAN (given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Harding), of the annual value of 50! each. tenable Gp bere 
Years, may be offered to Students entering the School of Mode 
Languages next Session At the close of the Third Year ‘Travelling 
Scholarships of 100! each, tenable at a German University for One 

r, may be awarded to these Scholars, provided that they have 
taken the B.A. Degree in the School of Modern Languages. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION to the School of Modern Lan- 
guages will COMMENCE on MONDAY, September 19 1904. Applica- 
tions for — must be received by the Recisrrar on or before 
SEPTEMRE 

For homer particulars apply to the Reaisrrar, at the University. 








The scale of salary for Candidates with the Art Master’s Certificate is 
as follows :—Minimum. 1751. ; annual increase, 5/.; maximum, 2U0/. 

Application must be made upon a form to be obtained at the London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., and 
must be returned not later than AUGUST 13, 1904 

Any person applying through the post for a Form of Application 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Candidates from the 
country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed third-class 
return railway fare to the London Terminus. In the case of the 
Candidate selected for Sepneeees the fare will not be paid until 
after he shall have commenced work, but should he refuse to take up 
the appointment no travelling pianenaites will be allowed 

G. L COMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8. W., July 16, 1904. 


((oonty BOROUGH of SUNDERLAND. 


WANTED, by the CORPORATION of SUNDERLAND, a CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN for their PUBLIC FREE LIBRARY. Salary 170] per 
annum. The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of 
his time to the duties of the Office (Candidates must have had a 
training in the capacity of Librarian in a Public Institution. 

Applications, in the handwriting of the Candidates, stating age, 








‘THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for Students of both 
Sexes proceeding to the University Degrees in Science. or in Letters, 
ms for the University Diploma in Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Special facilities are offered for the study of Agriculture, Applied 
Chemistry, Mining, and all Branches of Engineering and Naval Archi- 
' re. 


MATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 26. 


LECTURES BEGIN OCTOBER 4, 1904. 





ast and present occupation, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three Testimonials of recent date (which will not be 
returned). to be addressed to me and delivered at my Office before 
12 noon on SATURDAY, the 30th July instant, endorsed ‘ Librarian.” 

Canvassing for the appointment by any Candidate will disqualife him 
for election to the position. but this prohibition will not apply after 
the first selection of Candidates bv the Committee having charge of the 
appointment. By Order, 

FRAS. M. BOWEN, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, July 16, 1904. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH 
require the services of a JUNIOK ASSISTANT for the PLUMSTEAD 
LIBRARY. about to be opened. 

poy 651. per annum. with annual ———— of 51. to 890i. 








Prosp on application to the Secrerary. 
DUCATION. 
ae or Soyer er: desiring accurate erene se —— to 
e CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS 0 RLS o 


YRS in masane or Ab a 
are invited Lak call upon or send fully detailed oe to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
B aptb for more ‘than thirty years have been deudyi in’ touch with the 


, Nephew of the late 
mdon. W. 





Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thrin, 
‘Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, 





must be between 20 and 26 years of age, and have had 

ibe experience in Public iabrary work Applications. in Candi- 
date! own handwriting, enclosing copies of three verges Testimonials, 

endorsed ‘‘ Library Assistant,” and to be sent to the Borough 

Sieeneten. Public Library, Woolwich, not Sater | aon SATURDAY, 
July 30. 1904. 

Candidates will be oer to devote the whole of their time to the 
duties of their appointmen 

Canvassing the pice r= ree Lena Council will disqualify. 

y 


ARTHUR B. BRYCESON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Woolwich, July 18, 1904. 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX, . 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 





Yearly Subscrigtion, free by post, t, Inland 
15s. 3d.;Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
ork Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





and at the 





ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOL and P.T. CENTRE 


The above SCHOOL will be opened in the HEGINBOTTOM 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL in OCTOBER NEXT, and the ASHTON- 
UNDER-LYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invites applications for 
the following oo: - 

ASSISTANT MASTER. Experienced Teacher of Literary Subjecta 
and School Management (Graduate). Commencing salary 2U0i. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS. A Graduate in Arts, to specially 
supervise the Pupil Teachers and assist in the eng I “7 Literary 
Subjects and School Management. Commencing salar 

ASSISTANT MASTER A Graduate qualified to at by Sethenntied, 
bert and Mechanics. Commencing salary 120; 

ASSISTANT MASTER A Graduate in Science, with special know- 
ledge of HS erhtl y Commencing salary 1201 

ASSISTANT MASTER, qualified to teach Manual Instruction (Wood- 
work), Building Construction, and Carpentry and Joinery. Com- 
mencing salary 150! 

Those Teachers who are required to assist with Evening Work will 
be released from Day Scho! duties for an equivalent period of time. 
The SECONDARY EVENING CLASSES will REOPEN during 
SEPTEMBER. 

Applicants for any of the above appointments must submit full 
particulars as to age. education, training and experience, with copies 
of not more than three recent Testimonials. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘Secondary School,” must be addressed to 
the undersigned, and must be ge not later than AUGUST 1 

D. H ADE, Secretary of Education. 

Education Office, Ashton-' me ih, 





ASHION.—A smart JOURNALIST WANTED 

who is able to write up Articles on Fashion and General Copy for 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE. ‘Terms, references, and particulars as to 
ability, to Box 918, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





‘THIRTEEN AUTH®RS.--WANTED, THIRTEEN 

AUTHORS (Beginners) to START MAGAZINE. Strictly genuine 
Highest references given and required. No Society Ladies.—E.uiorr 
24, Alma Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





ITERARY ASSISTANCE REQUIRED in 

4 Compilation of Articles for Encyclopedia of British History 

(Constitutional, Economic, and Political).— Write, with qualifications, 

references to previous work, and terms, to Porruos, Boa 920, Atheneum 
Press, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


OBLISHING.—JOURNALIST, with complete 

Business as well as Literary Fxperience, Contracts. Advertise- 
ments, &c., desires OPENING in PUBLISHING HOUSE or large 
PRINTING FIRM. Pablic School and University Man.—Address 
Box 860, Willing’s, 125, Strand. 


| ADY, middle-aged, having a thorough know- 
4 ledge of Five Modern Languages, accustomed to translate and 
Epitomize Scientific Works, desires position as AMANUENSIS to 
Literary Lady orGentleman Highest references.—Address A. E. L., 
care of Luzac & Co., 46. Great Kussell Street, W.C. 











<WEDISH TRANSLATED into KNGLISH by a 
k SWEDE and an ENGLISHMAN, both experienced. Literary, 
Scientific, Technical jelinge .—Box 906, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

4 British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, ,. 


NDEXING UNDERTAKEN for AUTHORS and 


Others.—D.-H., Box 921, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C 


NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.— Miss PerurrerivcE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau. 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street. 


N R. L. CULLETON, of 92, Piccadilly, London 

(member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies) 
examines Parish Kegisters, Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and all 
Records useful for Genealogical evidences, in Pngland, Scotland, and 
Ireland Localities visited for the purpose of taking rubbings of 
brasses, photographs or sketches of buildings &c. Abbreviated Latin 
documents copied. extended and translated. Foreign researches 
carried out. *nquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s private collections of 
50 years are worth consulting for clues. Armorial Bearings painted. 
Book-plates designed and engraved. 

















ONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE. — Easily 
managed. Steadily becoming valuable property Suit Literary 


Man with small capital.—Address Box 919, Athenwum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C 


le BOOKSEILERS and Others,—In_ conse- 
quenre of death, a very old-established SKECOND-HAND BOOK- 
SEL! ERS’ RUSINESS (London), with entire Stock, together with a 

valuable and unique List of Bookhuvers from Catalogue is OFFERED 
FOR SALE. An exceptional eg eg § for a man wishing to start 
in Business or one desirous to open a Branch Apply, by letter, to 
Execvror, care of Greaves, Pass & Co. , 63, Coleman Street, London, E.C 
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r['YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


ee (Classical bar me Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Revision, ‘Transiation.— Tux Cassripos 
Tree W -_* Aesncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All pBa mar Roy to Frome 
SzLtwoop Trrg-Wririne Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &e., 

TYPR-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 10d. per 1,000. 

Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Rosinson, 8, Westover Koad, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 


VY PE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS., &c., 
9d. 1,000 words. Add Work quickly and 
neatly executed.—Miss Hanppy, Elm Fm mn Berkhamsted. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
blished eleven years.—Stxes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHOR®S’ MSS., NOVELS SERMONS 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRI TTEN accurately and promptly, 

9d. eer 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, 
11, Moreton Place, 8 st. -George’ s s Square, 8.W. 


























HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capabl 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed wit Publishers o atee and Testi 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 








R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newsparer, 
Printing, and Stationery ‘Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 


( WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OL) CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particu’ars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 


Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


TON BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO HEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and central.—Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. and C. 

ong No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge 
ells. 











Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Engravings. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. July 25, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable ENGRAVINGS, comprising fine ee 

Portraits of Ladies, including the Hon "Mrs. Reresfo rd, 
; Master © Tewe as eopigh ¥ IIf., sher Sir J. Reynolds, *prilliant 
a ; Duchess of Cumberland, 
after Gainsborough ; and athens after J Hepgner—Faney Subjects of 
the English School, by G. Morland, A. Kauffman, W. R. Bigg, J. Ward, 
F. Bartolozzi, R. Earlom, &c., some printed in ‘Colours—Portrait s by 
Samuel Cousins, after Sir T. Lawrence—Etchings s by J.M. W histler, a 
Collection of Proofs of the Destroyed Plates — Arundel Society 
Publications 81 Plates from J. M. W. Turner's Liber Studiorum— 
Drawings in Water Colours by David Koberts, G. Chambers, Sir D. 

Wilkie, J. Girtin, and others, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Monuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 28, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable ROOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
a Selection from the LIBRARY of W. LE QUEUX. Esq., and other 
Collections, | satay Copies of the First Four Folio Editions of 
orks, and many very rare Old English Books connected 





Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. Hall ku 8 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.— 28, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Proviaent 
Institution. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Mag eter aed Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





bt Siiakespeare 8 Plays— Ancient Manuscripts, Historical, Scholastic, 

d De ell Works, some with Extra 
oasteaee> sare Books in fine old Bindings—a Series of rare old 
Plays — First Editions of Goldsmith, Sheridan, Byron, Milton, ‘Thackeray. 
Iamb, &c.—Robert Burns's A h Manuscript of the « Brigs of 
Ayr,’ and the Original Kilmarnock Edition of the Poems, 1786-a Series 
of Kobert Rrowning’s Letters—a Collection | of qm and C! *harts made 
by Admiral Howe, 1726-99 —- Works d by k—Sporting 
Books—County Histories, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. 











Catalogues may be had. 





RESS CUTTING AGENCY.—CUTTINGS from 

the PRINCIPAL NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES on all 

Subjects—Art, Literature, Religion, Politics, Science, &c. Subscription 
from ls.—Address Joun Wu Pickers, Thornton, Bradford. 


THENZUM P Sane. oon EDWARD 
oo Printer of t and Queries, &c., is 

pre — UBMIT BATIMATES t 4 all ‘Kinds or BOK. NEWS, and 
E. TODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Catalogues, 


LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII. ici Tapa price 2s. NEARLY 


Parts I.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 II] in F: 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 











NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and 
BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, Geographer 
to His Majesty the King, Publisher, Mapseller, and Geographical Book- 
seller. Illustrated. 
CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS sent post free 
on application. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
me of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from sny one in 
search of Books prime - print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large s! 
ILLU STRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 62. 
2, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 

Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications, and Classified Lists 

of Books, is issued by Wictiams & Noncarz, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—S8pecimen Copies gratis. 


Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainswerth; Rooks illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
ogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


YATALOGUE of SEKCOND-HAND BOOKS sent 


free on receipt of postcard. —W. Hutton, 20, i 
asia, ima oN, 20, Freer Road, Birch 

















ATALOGUE No. 41.—Drawings of the Early 

English School—Japanese Drawings and Colour Prints—Engray- 

pes by J. F. Lewis—Turner Engravings—Whistler’s Etchings— Rooks 

orks by J. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. Waarp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


(GEORGE thaving Celene fF —Collectors, Dealers, 
and Owners having Coloured or Plain Caricatures, Etchi 

Poon nee. Woodcuts(or Books containing same) done by GEURGE 
CRUIKSHANK which, they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, Date, Condition. and Price asked to Epwix H 
Wann, Esq., 500, Fifth Avenue, New York City. : 








ts of the late G. JOHNSTON ALLMAN, LL.D. 

R.S., of St. Mary’s, Galway (by order of the Executors), 

on Portion of the Library of an Eminent Bibliographer 
(recently deceased). 


MESsrs. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION. at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, July 26 snd Two Following Days. at 1 o'clock; the shove 
LIBRARIES and other PROPERTIES. comprising Cussans’s History 
of Hertfordshire, and other ‘Topographical and Antiquarian Works— 
Seymour Haden’s Ftudes a 1’Fau Forte, the very rare Series of 
Twenty-five Proof Etchings—Issues from the Daniel Press, 20 vols. 

a Set of the Tudor Translations, 32 vols.—Scott’s Tales of My Landlord, 
the scarce First Series, 4 vols., uncut, and other First Editions — 
the Historical Writings of Mommsen. Ihne. Gibbon, Carlyle, Lecky, 
Froude. and others—Mat nd 8 ific Kooks, both English 
and Foreign—an extensive Collection of Books on Positivism—the 
Works of Defoe, Scott, Marryat, Dickens, George Eliot, Stevenson, and 
other Modern Authors. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








_ ~ Valuable Law Books, Mahogany Bookcases, Sc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, a their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, f 
on THURSDAY, July 28. at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, *ine'ud- 
ing a Complete Set of the Law Reports to 1903, 320 vole.—the Times 
Law Reports to 1904. 20 vols. half-calf—Reports by Keavan, Drewry and 
Smale, Giffard, Kay, Johnson, and others— Kenyon’s Notes of Cases, 
2 vols.—Campbell’s Kuling Cases, 26 vols —Modern Text-Books, &c. ; 
also Framed Legal Portraits—Mezzotint and other Fngravip gs— 
Glazed and Open Mahogany Bookcases—Writing Tables and other 
Office Furniture. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. beg to announce 
that the above is the Last Sale of the Present Season. Their 

AUTUMN SEASON will oe in Pas teenie and Beery 

Collections of Rare Books, r A 

Early Sale should be concent to their ‘Rooms ‘during AUGUST o 

SEPTEMBER. 














NOW READY, crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


Containing 176 pp. Letterpress, 8 Emblazoned Plates, and 
203 Illustrations in tie Text. 


QcoTTisH HERALDRY MADE EASY. 
By G. HARVEY JOHNSTON. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Publishers, by post, on receipt of 5s. remittance. 


W. & A. K. Johnston, Limited, Edina Works, Easter 
Road, and 20, South Saint Andrew Street, Edinburgh; 
7, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


L244ce8 ORIENTAL RELIGIONS SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
VOLUME II. 
THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY IN ISLAM. 
By Dr. T. J. DE BOER. Translated by E. R. JONES, 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


This edition of Dr. de Boer’s recent work is Pade rere in the hope 
that it may prove interesting to not a few English readers, and 
especially that it may be of service to veuneae students commencing to 
study the subject dealt with. 


Luzac & Co. 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


IGHT and WATER; 











Civics” from an Archi- 
——— Point of View; Recent Discoveries - i a 

Forum ; ation of Municipal and County Engine Notes 

Portland on (Student’s Column) ; Illustrations of ‘New Buildings, 

St. Bartholomew's ge Scul a - hay Town Hall, &c — 

the BUILDER of July 23 (4d.; by post. . Through any aoue 

—-< or wo” from the Publisher of the! Builder, Catherine Street, 

‘on. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


NELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
bar — Tenth “dition. With 3 Plates. by W. T. LYNN, 


“Well known as one of our best introductions to as i 
uardian, 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
ne, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Estab. ] (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over ooo . £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... eee ++» 212,000,000 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, 26,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, "HEARTBURN, 


HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Lad hildren, and In 


t 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 409. JULY, 1904. 


. FRANCE in AFRICA. 

The DIARY of SIR JOHN MOORE. 

3, LIFE in the UNIVERSE. 

. The HISTORY of MAGIC during the CHRIS- 
TIAN ERA. 

ENGLAND in the MEDITERRANEAN. 

. MATTHEW ARNOLD and INSULARITY. 

. THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 

. The PATHWAY to REALITY. 

SIR JOHN DAVIS. 

. The LIQUOR LAWS and the LICENSING BILL. 

. The RETURN to PROTECTION. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


No. 75, JULY. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLH, M.A. Ph.D., 


Fellow of a College and Lecturer in Diplomatic 
in the University of Oxford. 








8vo, 6s. 


noe 


DONDNAA - 


ad 
ad 





Royal 8vo, 5s. 


Contents. 
1, Articles. 
The EARLY NORMAN CASTLES of ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. E. Armitage. Part IT. 
CHARLES I. and the EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
By William Foster. 
CLARENDON’S ‘HISTORY of the REBELLION.’ 
By C. A. Firth, LL.D. Part III. 
FREDERICK YORK POWELL. By Robert S. Rait. 
2, Notes and Documents. 
Sources of the Early Patrician Documents. By Prof. 
Bury, LL.D.—Robert B-ston’s Poem on the Battle of 
Bannockburn. By the Rev. W. D. Macray, D.Litt.— 
Correspondence of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
and Pier Candido Decembrio. By Dr. Mario Borsa.— 
Correspondence of Archbishop Herring and Lord 
Hardwicke during the Revolution of 1745. By R. 
Garnett, C.B. LL.D.—And others. 


3. Reviews of Books. 
4, Notices of Periodical Publications. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“‘ The pioneers in their own particular class.”— Westminster Gazette. 
** Better guide-books have never been written than those in the new series of Murray’s Handbooks.”—British Weekly. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


FOR 


SWITZERLAN D. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. REMODELLED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. 664 pages (thin paper), crown 8vo. 


Price 10s. 


In this Edition the scheme of the Handbook has been entirely recast, and the Text has been thoroughly revised and 
very largely rewritten by the most competent authority. The work is now comprised in a single volume, which, while 
being more convenient to handle, contains as much useful matter as the former edition in two volumes. The information 
regarding Hotels, Railways, Diligences, &c., has been carefully brought up to date; and the Maps have been revised and 
increased in number to keep pace with the recent rise in public favour of fresh districts. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for YORKSHIRE. Fourth Edition, Remodelled and 


thoroughly Revised. Edited by JOHN W. WALKER, F.S.A. 670 pages (thin paper), 28 Maps and Plans, crown 
8vo, l4s. 


“‘ No tourist in Yorkshire who wishes to see all that is to be seen, and to have a well-informed appreciation of what he 
sees, should be without this Handbook.”— Yorkshire Post. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Eighth Edition, Remodelled, 


Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised. Edited by SCOTT MONCRIEFF PENNEY, M.A. 590 pages (thin paper), 
57 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know.”—Scotsman, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for IRELAND. Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised. 


Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A.(Dub.). 615 pages (thin paper), 43 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 9s. 
“The very best guide to Ireland.”—Freeman’s Journal. ‘‘ Indispensable to the traveller in Ireland.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A COMPLETE PROSPECTUS of MURRAY’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN HANDBOOKS, with Specimen Map 
and Plan, will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL I$INDEX 


OF 


AND QUERIES. 





NOTES 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 


of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 


The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 


is limited, and the type has been distributed. 





Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 





READY, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


SWIMMING. 


WITH LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and other 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, 


AND 
Critical Remarks on the Theory and Practice of 


SWIMMING and RESUSCITATION, 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


WITH 126 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY 


RALPH THOMAS. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


ATHENZUM,—“ Besides his own admirable exposition 
of the theory and practice of swimming, the author seems to 
have collected in the bibliographical portion of bis work all 
that has ever been written on the art in this or any other 
country...... Most of the illustrations are more or less con- 
nected with some usetul lesson.” 

In a review of over a column NOTES and QUERIES 
says :—‘‘It is an exhaustive treatise by an expert...... Beo- 
wulf's stroke is, of course, commemorated, and Mr Thomas 
gives a new translation of his famous lines descriptive of 
swimming in the sea. Here we take leave of this entertain- 
ing and useful volume, which we commend waru.ly to our 


readers. When once begun the perusal is not readily aban- 
doned.” 

STANDARD in a leading article, says Mr. Thomas’s 
work is ** permeated with a vein of dry humour...... He has 


striven, not unsuccessfully, to include everything of which 
either swimmers or non-swimmers might care to be informed. 
eaesee Instructors will find his book a mine of information, 
not the least valuable being that on the art of life-saving 
and the resuscitation of the partially drowned.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A work in which everything 
connected with swimming is most thoroughly and excel- 
lently dealt with.” 

GLOB#&, —* Much labour, evidently, has been expended 
upon it; and a good deal of learning and of judgment. 
There are certain eccentricities in the typography, but these 
do but add, we think, to the attractiveness of the book, 
which, in addition to its bibliographical elements, includes 
remarks on the theory aud practice of swimming and resus- 
citation, together with more than one hundred pictorial 
illustrations of all sorts and qualities. Certain it is that 
this is a work which wiil appeal powerfully to all proficients 
in the art of *natation.’” 

KING,.—* Mr. Thomas’s is a learned work, and will no 
doubt become the leading authority on every subject con- 
nected with the science and sport of swimming.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ We have racked our 
brains for anything important, curious, or amusing that 
has to do with swimming and is not in this volume.” 

MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. .—*‘ Manchester has 
taken such a high place in the world of swimming that a 
book on the history and literature of the art ought to find 
many readers here.” 

SCOTSMAN —“ A great mass of information, technical, 
historical, and educational...... [t deals with popular beliefs.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—‘“‘ As a book of reference 
will be much prized as distinct from an ordinary hand- 
book on swimming.” 

SPECTATOR.—“* It seems to contain all the information, 
historic or other, that can be acquired about the art of 
swimming” 

SPORTING LIFE.—* It can be thoroughly recommended 
as a practical treatise to all who concern themselves with 
swimming as a useful art or as a recreation.” 

SPORTSMAN.—* The subj-ct of stroke has been treated 
in a manner that quickly places the book above anything 
ever published on the matter, excepting in * Badminton.’ 
It is impossible not to respect the mau who has saved so 
much time for the writers that will follow him.” 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—‘‘A veritable  cyclo- 
pedia of swimming, with an index giving over seven 
thousand references...... Mr. Thomas has done good public 
service by producing this work, which ie much the best and 
most complete of the kind ever published, and will probably 
always be the standard work.” 

MORNING POST,.—‘ He does not hesitate at what 
some might regard as dangerous ground, as for instance, 
when he impugns the Royal Humane Society’s method of 
resuscitation, and the attitude of the medical profession 
towards the question.” 

TIMES.—** This is for the student and book lover; it 
deals with the history and literature of swimming......The 
book is one of great research and full of all kinds of matter 
interesting to students of the art and to bibliographers.” 


London: 
SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., LtD., 
St. Dunstan’s House, E.C, 
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LIST. NEW PUBLICATIONS. THE TWO NOVELS OF THE DAY. 


*¢ Without hesitation, Mr. Weale’s book may be 
pronounced to be the most complete and illuminat- 
ing that has yet appeared on the Russian occupation 
of Manchuria.”— Daily News. 

‘*The most interesting publication that has 
appeared for some time in connection with the Far 
Eastern struggle.”"— Morning Post. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
MANCHURIA. 


MANCHU AND 
MUSCOVITE. 


BY 


B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


Being Letters from Manchuria, Written 
during the Autumn of 1903. 


With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net, 





“ Infinitely superior to most of the work on the 
Russians in Manchuria which has been read...... 
Mr. Weale is perfectly just and holds the balance 
even.” —Atheneum. 

‘“‘A valuable and timely addition to our know- 
ledge of the Far East.”— Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 


of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 
NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. Trans. 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.8., Author of ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
Vol. II. in the press. 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 

‘The book is well written, and makes interesting and 
instructive reading for every one.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘*A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari. The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or two chapters of supreme 
excellence.”— Daily Express. 

“We cannot imagine any normal reader into whose 
hands these stories may fall setting the book down 
unfinished.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 2s. net. 

**Miss Lawless has drawn a most acceptable portrait of 
a delightful woman.”— Standard, 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF HEAT. 


By THOMAS PRESTON, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, Revised by J. ROGERSON COTTER, M.A. 
8vo, 18s. net. 


THIRD EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN 
AND ENLARGED. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
AND ANALYSIS OF OILS, 
FATS, AND WAXES. 


By Dr. J. LEWKOWITSCH, M.A. F.I.C., &c. In 
2 vols. With 53 Illustrations and numerous Tables. 
Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


SELECTED SERMONS OF 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Prof, H. 
NORMAN GARDINER. 16mo, Is. net. 


DUX CHRISTUS. 


An Outline Study of Japan. By WILLIAM 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS, Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 
paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


Vols, I. and IT., 8vo, 21s. net. 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
IN THE 17th CENTURY. 


By Prof. HERBERT L. OSGOOD, Ph.D. 
Vols. I, and II.—The Chartered Colonies—Begin- 
nings of Self-Government. 




















MACMILLAN & CO., LimrtTep, London. 





NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 
NOW READY in 1 vol. 6s. 


AT the BACK of the WORLD. 


By L. T. MEADBE, Author of ‘ Rosebury,’ ‘ The 
Witch Maid,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 1 vol. 63. 


The MASTER HOPE. By 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 


Interpreter,’ &c, 

“Vivacious writing goes a good way towards making a 
story acceptable, and Phyllis Bottome must at least be 
credited with a sprightly manner and a sense of humour 
that enable her to get a good deal of quiet fun out of the 
diversified personalities that she depicts.”— Morning Post. 

“ An interesting story.”—Outlook, 


NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 
and E. M. DAVY. 
“The tale is worked out with considerable skill; the 
interest is unflaggingly maintained.”— Scotsman. 
** A most readable romance.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 
“‘The story should appeal to all those who sympathize 
with the sentiment that books which are written for enjoy- 
ment should end pleasantly.”— Western Daily Press. 


POPULAR WORKS IN CHEAP FORM 


Each in 1 vol. post 8vo, price ls. 6d. net in cloth; 
2s, net in leather bindings. 

IT WAS a LOVER and his LASS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. 
EDWARDS. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 

LES MISERABLES. Authorized Copyright from the 
French of VICTOR HUGO. 

Other Volumes to follow. 











By AMELIA B. 





THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 
CRAIK, has been REPRINTED and is NOW READY. 


ALSO THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
AYLWIN. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTEp, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





A WEAVER OF WEBS. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Author of ‘ Barbe of Grand Bayou.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is extremely fascinating and remarkably well 
told and illustrated.””— Outlook. 
“ A polished piece of work. High life, diplomacy, brigand- 


age, romance, furnish ample materia! for a stirring story.” 
Liverpool Post. 


‘* The characters are well drawn and talk wittily ; the hero 
and heroine are delightful; the movement of the story 
never flags.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A fine romance. Mr. Marriott Watson has given us an 
excellent specimen of the historical novel of romance. Here 
is splendid material for romance, and Mr. Watson bas not 
failed to set it forth splendidly.”—Daily Mail, 


“*A charming, natural story of romance and adventure.” 
Morning Post. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of OLIVER 


CROMWELL. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With an 
Introduction by C. H. FIRTH. MA., and Notes and 
rs by Mrs. S. C. LOMAS. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 
8s. net. 





“This edition is a monument of sound scholarship and 
sound judgment; no other should henceforth be used as a 
text-book in our schools and universities, and no other will 
be read by any one who wishes to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of that momentous period and that extra- 
ordinary man.”— Manchester Guardian, 


A SKETCH of EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


from the EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. 
By LADY AMHERST OF HACKNEY. With many 
Illustrations, some of which are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 

This book concentrates the history of Egypt into one 
volume. The Nile sources and the country through which 
they pass are described, and the rulers traced from the 
Predynastic Kings to the present Khedive, with an outline 
of the Soudan war. The manners and customs of the ancient 
and modern people are portrayed, Christianity is followed 
from its birth, and recent discoveries concerning the 
Israelites in Egypt are described. 


ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. By 


the Right Rev. Abbot GASQUKT, 0O.S B. Demy 8vo, 
7s. @d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


REMAINS of the PREHISTORIC 


AGE in ENGLAND. By B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc. 
*.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


A MODERN LEGIONARY. By 


JOHN PATRICK LE POER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MODERN JOURNAL. By Greville 


MINOR. Kdited by J. A. SPHNDER. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH 


ARCHITKCTURE. By T. D. ATKINSON. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 62. net. 


**We know of no work within the same compass which 
will enable the average reader to follow the stages through 
which the builder’s art has reached its present stage in our 


country.” —Surveyor. 
‘*A quite admirable introduction. Altogether excellent 


and useful.”—Academy. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. By 


CHARLES DICKENS. With tbe 43 Illustrations by 
SEYMOUR and PHIZ, the 2 Buss Plates, and the 
32 Contemporary Onuwbyn Plates. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ASK MAMMA. By R. S. Surtees. 


With 13 Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text 
by JOHN LEKCH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


REMBRANDT. By. E. A. Sharp. 


With 40 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Little Books on Art, 





Kindly send for METHUEN’S MONTHLY 
which dese: ibes ail Messrs. METHUEN’S 


BUL N, : 
NEW BOOKS and VENTURES, and is sent post free to 
any applicant. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—~— 


A New Popular Edition of the Works of 
Mark Rutherford. “Edited by Reuben 
Shapcott.—1. The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford; 2. Mark Rutherford’s De- 
liverance; 3. The Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir is twenty-three years since a rare artist, 
doubly but ineffectually masked, put forth 
a story which the sensitive critic may well 
have hesitated to review because its solemn 
beauty was that of a beacon rather than 
of a book. Others followed, slowly, as is 
the way of work that is marketable only 
by happy accident, until, without any special 
proclamation or ‘‘ boom,” their author, too 
singular to be called standard, was admitted 
to be classic. And now “the shilling 
public” may buy him if they will in the 
decent durable binding befitting serene and 
truthful literature. Hence an occasion, of 
which critics will no doubt gladly avail 
themselves, for considering the nature of 
his literary achievement. 

The creator of Mark Rutherford has 
shown, with a sobriety and verbal economy 
unusual, if not unique, in ethical fiction, the 
sacred interest of every movement towards 
spiritual honesty. He takes for his con- 
crete world an England of nineteenth- 
century shopkeepers and narrow Dissent, 
in which his noble characters can scarcely 
breathe. “Yet is pessimism as contrary as 
hedonism to the spirit of his novels. The 
satisfaction obtained by reading them is 
enhanced by the fact that the light they 
shed has the supreme quality of light through 
prison bars. 

The metaphor is no hyperbole. ‘ What 
a number of unpleasant people he must 
have known!’ was the remark of an 
admirer; and it is true, if we add that he 
must also have known the salt of the earth. 





For the intellectual level of a typical Dis- 
senting body in the eastern counties, circa 
1850, take the following anent their Dorcas 
meetings :— 

‘* Towards the end of the evening, Mr. Snale 
read the births, deaths, and marriages in [the 
denominational] journal. It would not have 
been thought right to read them from any other 
newspaper, but it was agreed, with a fineness 
of tact which was very remarkable, that it was 
quite right to read them in one which was 
‘serious.’ ” 


There is certainly “fineness of tact” 
in selecting this passage in preference to 
describing the host of the gathering to 
which it refers. Yet Mr. Snale, the un- 
speakable, is no more odious than others 
in the Rutherford gallery. In one of the 
latest short stories, ‘Mrs. Fairfax,’ the 
following scrap of dialogue occurs :— 


**¢Do you believe,’ said [Mrs. Bingham], 
‘that a woman who gives a talse name can be 
respectable? We want no further proof.’...... 

***Tt’s an alibi,’ said Mrs. Harrop. ‘ That’s 
what Tom Cranch, the poacher, did, and he was 
hung.’ 

*** An alias I believe is the correct term,’ said 
Miss Tarrant. ‘It means the assumption of a 
name which is not your own, a most dis- 
creditable device, one to which actresses and 
women to whose occupation I can only allude, 
uniformly resort.’”’ 


There the period is 1839, and the speakers 
are Churchwomen, while their victim is a 
gentleman-convict’s blameless wife. 

In the case of some authors such writing 
might be discounted as caricature; but 
Mark Rutherford, although sardonic, is 
scarcely more inclined to flippancy than 
Spinoza. No; these epicures of scandal are 
real people, real as that employer whose 
murderous but passionless tongue pre- 
pared Mark Rutherford for the tyrant 
whose tongue administered the shock that 
killed him. They are real as that slum of 
Drury Lane which he describes, where only 
the undertaker was faithful to the sacred 
instinct of decorating existence. They are 
real, and, though liable to disagreeable sur- 
prise, cannot be absolutely discomfited or 
made aware of themselves. IKnowing that 
Mark Rutherford employs the word, we 
believe them to be ‘‘damned,’’ not for 
punishment, but in fulfilment of their 
natural need. ‘Can the leopard change 
his spots ?’’ asked Jeremiah, and the inevit- 
able answer makes a kind of Calvinist of 
any one who replies. Calvinism in that 
sense distinguishes Mark MRutherford’s 
work. 

Properly to appreciate the bright side of 
these novels, the reader must shake off the 
tyranny of conventional ideas. In ‘The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane’ the hero is 
incarcerated for two years, but there is less 
about his imprisonment than about the 
influence of Byron’s romantic poetry upon a 
city clerk. In the same novel a heroic 
Frenchman is hanged, The catastrophe is 
suppressed, but our attention is riveted 
with dramatic intensity upon an old pauper, 
who found that the horrible workhouse of 
his day would ‘‘do very well,” and could 
tell the whole dreary story of his life in five 
minutes. Clara Hopgood’s sister is seduced, 
but the moment of her error is not so 
thrilling as blameless Baruch Cohen’s shame 
when he reflects that “it was not Clara 





Hopgood who was before him—it was hair, 
lips, eyes, just as it was twenty years ago.” 

It was a beautiful soul that Baruch aspired 
to see, and that is what we find many 
times in Mark Rutherford’s novels. Miriam 
sees it at last in the husband whose nearest 
approach to the language of Romeo is to call 
her his ‘‘twopenny”’; it is evident in such 
droll creatures as Mrs. Caffyn, Mrs. Carter 
(of Manchester), and even in Mrs. Bellamy, 
who had ‘‘a rough scraper intervening on 
behalf of the black-leaded scraper.” But 
to such heroic renouncers as Mark Ruther- 
ford, Catharine Furze, Clara Hopgood, to 
such a hero of free thought as Edward 
Mardon—figures of tragic distinction—their 
spiritual triumphs impart a light no less 
cheerful because it is on neither land nor 
sea, and conveys no token of personal 
immortality. 

It is impossible to name after Mark 
Rutherford a novelist who has stirred a 
pity so deep and wide with less appearance 
of making a business of tears. Especially 
does he move by his exhibition of psychic 
brutality—that habit of bruising a depen- 
dent soul which is often the result of an 
inconsiderate marriage. When one has 
banished, at the last recoil, the insistent 
memory of Mr. Hexton, who made a stuffed 
dog usurp the place of his wife’s books, it is 
to return with an enchantment of sorrow to 
the picture of M‘Kay, the Drury Lane 
philanthropist, snubbing the faithful wife 
whose only fault was the perfection of her 
echo. It needs the dignity of the shadow 
of death to put M‘Kay in harmony with 
his mentally inferior spouse; and it may 
well have been their fate which suggested 
to the novelist the career of Madge Hop- 
good, who refused to marry her betrothed 
in circumstances wherein marriage to the 
vulgar seems salvation. It was Madge 
Hopgood, in the novel bearing her sister’s 
name, who shook modern Dissenters far 
more deeply than Mr. Hardy’s presentation 
of a pure woman. Their shock demon- 
strated that they had previously admired 
more than they understood. 

This brings us to the important fact that 
the Rutherford series of novels, despite their 
Christian-sectarian colouring, are essentially 
unsubmissive to Christianity. To make 
clear their point of view these passages 
may be selected :— 


‘*Everywhere in nature we see exaction of 
penalties down to the uttermost farthing, but 
following after this we discern forgiveness, 
obliterating and restorative...... Christianity in 
strange historical fashion is an expression of 
nature, a projection of her into a biography 
and a creed...... The shallowest of mortals is 
able now to laugh at the notion of a personal 
GOVE 5.0066 but the horror at evil which could 
find no other expression than in the creation of 
a devil is no subject for laughter, and if it do 
not in some shape or other survive, the race 
itself will not survive. No religion, so far as 
I know, has dwelt like Christianity with such 
profound earnestness on the bisection of man 
—on the distinction within him, vital to the 
very last degree, between the higher and 
the lower, heaven and_ hell.” — ‘ Mark 
Rutherford’s Deliverance,’ pp. 90-1. 


‘“What we call morality is no separate 
science. It is the science by which a decree 
was made forj the rain and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder.”—Op. cit., ‘ Notes on 
the Book of Job,’ p. 150. 
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‘*The Garden of Eden, the murder of Cain, 
ésesed the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the 
Resurrection from the Dead, to say nothing 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
the tragedy of Count Cenci, the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the Inquisition in Spain, 
and Revolt of the Netherlands, all happened in 
Cowfold, as well as elsewhere, and were per- 
haps more interesting there because they could 
be studied in detail and the records were 
authentic.” —‘The Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane,’ pp. 243-4, 

The writer of these passages is evidently 
no sheep, folded or lost. He perceives 
admiringly the regenerative work of the 
Good Shepherd, he even calls Him elsewhere 
‘the Immortal Son”; but he is at as great 
a distance from Oolenso as he is from 
Jonathan Edwards. He is a philosopher, 
who inculcates virtue as an end in itself. 








Biographia Philosophica: a Retrospect. By 

Alexander Campbell Fraser. (Blackwood 

& Sons.) 

Pror. Fraser modestly says that his 
“thoughts about things and persons are 
the thoughts of one who has seen little and 
observed less.” Probably, however, it will 
be conceded by the non-philosophical public 
that he is not less like a philosopher for 
that. The retrospect of his career contains 
much that will appeal to those who are 
interested in the course of nineteenth- 
century thought somewhat off the main 
lines. The imposing theories of ‘ scientific 
Naturalism” on the one side, and “‘ the new 
gnostic Idealism” on the other, Prof. Fraser 
tells his readers, he has not been able to fol- 
low. His work as editor of Berkeley seems to 
have first brought him to a distinctive view. 
For the rest, we should be inclined to ascribe 
his modification of Berkeleyanism to in- 
fluence from Kant. That “things exist for 
the sake of persons, not persons for the sake 
of things,”’ is his application of Berkeley’s 
idealism. In the following sentence he 
seems to argue for Theism on Kantian 
lines, Berkeley, on his empirical side at 
least, being found insufficient :— 

**Infer God empirically, from the phenomena 
presented in sense, and you reason in a circle ; 
presuppose God, and the universe at once 
becomes interpretable...... A reasonable abso- 
lute trust, instead of omniscient intelligence, 
appeared to be the final philosophical attitude 
for man.” 

This is essentially a Kantian reply to 
Hume’s suggested argument that, from the 
empirical point of view, no more distribu- 
tive justice, for example, can be inferred to 
exist in the scheme of things than is actually 
shown in the world as we see it. 

But what is the source of this Theism ? 
Opponents, Prof. Fraser thinks, may object 
that it is only a residue of Christianity. In 
any case, he replies, it must stand or fall on 
philosophical ground; and its agreement 
with Christianity may not be in itself an 
objection toit. If he had chosen, he might, 
of course, have replied that, so far as Chris- 
tian thinkers adopted philosophical Theism, 
they took it over from the Theistic philo- 
sophers who preceded them. The argu- 
ment would have been less to the taste of 
some readers; but it would have had the 
merit of more fully vindicating the doctrine 
as a form of pure philosophy, entitled to 
consideration as such along with the others, 





whatever they may be called. And the 
author’s philosophical learning would have 
rendered the statement of it easy and effec- 
tive. 

Though brought up in a relatively liberal 
theological atmosphere, Prof. Fraser notes, 
incidentally, examples of an attitude on the 
part of teachers and elders which is now 
generally obsolete :— 


“Ordinary novels were under interdict, those 
of ‘ Waverley’ being pre-eminent for bad report. 
My worthy schoolmaster repeatedly warned me 
against Sir Walter, with an ominous foreboding 
of his final destiny, on account of the ‘ books 
of lies which the devil had tempted him to 
produce.’” 


The reaction from the French Revolution 
still reigned :— 


“In 1836 philosophy was at a lower ebb in 
Scotland than at any time since the advent of 
Francis Hutcheson from Ireland to Glasgow, 
rather more than a century before....... The 
Scottish chairs of philosophy were no longer 
occupied by philosophers,” 


Sir William Hamilton was the anonymous 
author of two essays, and had not yet 
obtained his chair at Edinburgh, to which 
Prof. Fraser himself afterwards succeeded. 
“TI owe more,” he says, speaking of his 
time as an Edinburgh student, ‘‘to 
Hamilton than to any other intellectual 
influence.’ Yet he gives an instance 
of what Sir Leslie Stephen has called the 
“queer vein of pedantry in the man.” 
Hamilton had a quarrel with the Edinburgh 
Town Council about arrangements for a new 
special class in metaphysics :— 


‘**The Town Council of Edinburgh was then 
entrusted by law with the superintendence of 
the University, and this expansion of the new 
professor's work, prompted by his philosophical 
zeal, had been undertaken without previous 
sanction by the civic administrators. The 
Council, jealous of their authority, threatened 
the professor with an interdict. A prolonged 
correspondence followed. Letters full of ela- 
borate definitions, and syllogisms worthy of 
Scotus or Lombardus, were contemptuously 
hurled by Hamilton at the municipal autho- 
rities ; all in curious contrast to the simplicity 
and brevity of the rejoinders by the city clerk, 
in the name of the Council. In the end, while 
the professor claimed a logical victory, the 
magistrates were victorious in fact.” 


Hamilton’s limitations are very decidedly 
indicated by the fact that he could see 
nothing whatever either in Comte or in J. 8. 
Mill (after the publication of the ‘ Logic’). 

Less surprisingly than in Prof. Bain’s 
‘ Autobiography,’ a good deal of reference 
is made to the ‘‘ Non-Intrusion contro- 
versy’”’; a thorny question on which Chal- 
mers, a8 a representative ecclesiastic, felt it 
‘‘ an injustice to the sacred cause of the 
Headship of Christ to be condescending to 
deal with the State.” ‘It is strange, even 
pathetic,” the author comments, ‘‘now to 
revive in memory those echoes of stormy 
controversy in a past generation.” It is 
a strange thing, too, that fundamentally 
liberal minds should have thought there 
was anything to be gained for intellectual 
freedom by withdrawing an ecclesiastical 
corporation from the interference of the 
State. Prof. Fraser admits his own error 
in having adopted that point of view. One 
story that he tells will be read with 
amusement :— 





“Among the parliamentary utterances I 
remember a curious interest I somehow felt in 
those of Lord Melbourne : his philosophic laissez 
faire, I believe, concealed not a little recondite 
knowledge of theological debates. The fever- 
heat of the Presbyterian ministers now and 
then ruffled even his placid temper; and on 
one occasion he expressed a hope, in prospect 
of an interview with a deputation of nego- 
tiators, that ‘ that damned fellow Chalmers was 
not among them.’ And when Lord Aberdeen 
was disappointed by the inflexible tenacity 
of the ministers, Melbourne was surprised that 
one who knew Scotland so well as the noble 
earl, seemed not to know that in ecclesiastical 
arrogance the Presbyterian ministers were any 
day more than a match for the Church of Rome. 
He was a béte noire of the ministers. One of 
them told me with horror that in 1831, when 
the Edinburgh Church History professorship 
was vacant, and Melbourne, as Home Secre- 
tary, had the appointment, his patience tried by 
friends of candidates, ‘ Hang it,’ he said to the 
last clerical interviewer, ‘let us give it to the 
Devil. He must know something about Church 
History.’ Inthe end it was given to Welsh.” 


The philosophic chapters of reflection on 
the author’s lifelong studies, which diver- 
sify his account of his career as professor 
and as editor and biographer of Berkeley 
and Locke, offer many further suggestive 
topics; but enough has been said to direct 
a sympathetic public to the book itself. 








The Prophetic Books of William Blake.— 
Jerusalem. Edited by E. R. D. Maclagan 
and A. G. B. Russell. (Bullen.) 


Every student of Blake must be grateful 
to Messrs. Maclagan and Russell for their 
careful and accurate edition of the very 
remarkable book called ‘ Jerusalem,’ 
engraved in 1804, and hitherto only acces- 
sible in facsimile reproductions of the text 
and illustrations. This is the first time that 
it has been printed in ordinary type, and, 
as the editors rightly say, it will never be 
possible to bestow on it due study as a poem 
and as a mystical document until it can be 
thus read. Itis their intention, it is under- 
stood, to issue the whole of Blake’s prophetic 
books in the same legible and convenient 
form. The present volume, it may be hoped, 
will soon be followed by another, which 
might, perhaps, complete the reprint, for 
all the other prophetic books are much 
shorter than the ‘ Jerusalem.’ 

Even now that the typography can be 
perused with ease, ‘Jerusalem’ is far from 
easy reading. To Blake everything was 
symbol, and as he tries to make one symbol 
clear to his disciples he does but translate it 
into another symbol, perhaps no easier. 
Actual contemporary names meant as much 
to him as they meantto Walt Whitman. ‘“ All 
truths wait in all things,’’ said Walt Whit- 
man,and Blake has his own quite significant, 
but perplexing, meaning when he writes :— 
The corner of Broad Street weeps; Poland Street 

languishes 
To Great Queen Street and Lincoln’s Inn: all is 
distress and woe. 

Throughout he has to be retranslated 
out of his own inconvenient language, into 
which he had tried to translate spiritual 
realities precisely as he had apprehended 
them. Just as in the designs which his 
hand drew as best it could, according to its 
limited and partly false knowledge, from 
the visions which his imagination saw with 
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perfect clearness, he was rarely able to 
translate that vision into its real equivalent 
in design, so in his attempts to put these 
other mental visions into words he was 
hampered by an equally false method, and 
often by reminiscences of what passed for 
‘‘picturesque”’ writing in the work of his 
contemporaries. He was, after all, of his 
time, though above it, and just as he only 
knew Michelangelo through bad repro- 
ductions, and could never get his design 
wholly free, malleable, and virgin to his 
‘shaping spirit,” so, in spite of all his 
marvellous lyrical discoveries, he found 
himself, when he attempted to make an 
intelligible system out of the “‘improvisa- 
tions of the spirit,” the half-helpless captive 
of formal words, conventional rhythms, a 
language not drawn direct from its source. 
This must be borne in mind in reading 
‘ Jerusalem,’ and the reader must not won- 
der or complain if he does not find all of it as 
lucid and musical as the lyrical fragments, 
or as definite in form as the splendid pas- 
sage of blank verse on p. 93, beginning :— 

I stood among my valleys of the south, 

And saw a flame of fire, even as a Wheel 

Of fire surrounding all the heavens, 

In his preface to the public Blake 
explains what he intended to do, or thought 
he had done, in metre :— 

‘* When this Verse was first dictated to me 
I consider’d a Monotonous Cadence like that 
used by Milton and Shakspeare and all writers 
of English Blank Verse, derived from the 
modern bondage of Rhyming, to be a necessary 
and indispensable part of Verse. But I soon 
found that inthe mouth of a true Orator such 
monotony was not only awkward, but as much 
a bondage as rhyme itself. I therefore have 
produced a variety in every line, both of 
cadences and number of syllables. Every word 
and every letter is studied and put into its fit 
place ; the terrific numbers are reserved for the 
terrific parts, the mild and gentle, for the mild 
and gentle parts, and the prosaic, for inferior 
parts ; all are necessary to each other.”’ 

What is interesting in this statement is 
that Blake aimed at producing the effect 
not of poetry, but of oratory, in his pro- 
phetic books; and it is as oratory, the 
oratory of the prophets, that the reader 
is doubtless meant to take them. For- 
tunately it is not quite true that there is 
“variety in every line, both of cadences 
and number of syllables.” Much of the 
poem is written in no particularly recog- 
nizable metre; but there seems to be 
throughout a suggestion of a line containing 
seven beats, which may be taken as the 
general scheme on which Blake worked. 
The metre is seen in its most elementary 
form in such lines as these :— 

His Children, exil'd from his breast, pass to & fro 
before him, 

His birds are silent on his hills, flocks die beneath 
his branches ; 

but there is very rarely so regular a swing. 

More characteristic of what is finest in the 

poem are these lines, in which the pauses 

are less regularly counted :— 


Why wilt thou number every little fibre of my 

Spreading them out before the Sun like stalks of 
flax to dry? 

The Infant Joy is beautiful, but its anatomy 

Horrible, ghast & deadly: nought shalt thou find 
in it 

But dark despair & everlasting brooding melancholy ! 


There are in every part of the poem 
single lines and passages of admirable 





poetic quality; yet even these cannot 
properly be understood or enjoyed without 
some more definite notion than most people 
possess of Blake’s system of philosophy. The 
editors of this volume have, as they modestly 
say, “put together some of the clues and 
correspondences contained in it,” reserving 
for a further volume which they have in 
preparation ‘‘any attempt at a complete 
exposition with justificatory references.” 
The clues and correspondences are set 
together as clearly as could well be expected ; 
but the further volume still remains some- 
thing of a necessity. English readers are 
not yet quite sure whether Blake was even 
sane ; and they have little definite notion of 
the splendid suggestions which he made 
towards a philosophy which on many signifi- 
cant points anticipates Nietzsche’s. Had 
he achieved it, it would have been the only 
system of philosophy made entirely out of 
the raw materials of poetry. As he left it 
only partially achieved, the world has still 
to wait for a philosophy untouched by the 
materialism of the prose intelligence. 








The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia. 
By R. Campbell Thompson.—Vol. II. 
Fever Sickness, Headache, Sc. (Liuzac 
& Co.) 

In this volume Mr. Thompson continues the 
transcription and translation of the peculiar 
series of cuneiform tablets in the British 
Museum to which he has devoted himself, 
most of those here inserted appearing in 
English for the first time. Like all the 
magical texts which have come from 
Assurbanipal’s library at Kuyunjik, they 
are written in Sumerian with an inter- 
linear version in Semitic; and when 
reviewing the former volume (see the 
Atheneum of Nov. 21st, 1903), we quoted 
with approval the pregnant remark of 
M. Fossey that Sumerian was retained as a 
liturgical language long after it had become 
extinct as a colloquial one, and that there- 
fore its use in these texts no more proves 
their Sumerian origin than the use of Latin 
hymns in the Catholic Church implies that 
they were written by a Latin-speaking 
people. In the preface to the present instal- 
ment Mr. Thompson tells his readers that 
‘*a careful examination of the documents 
makes it almost certain that they were origi- 
nally written in the ancient non-Semitic or 
Sumerian language of Mesopotamia,” 
and suggests that they are at least 6,000 
years old. The question is important in 
view of what follows, and it is to be 
regretted that he has not given his readers 
more insight into the reasons for his 
decision. 

As for the spells themselves, they do not 
differ much in the eye of the general reader 
from those formerly published by Dr. 
Tallqvist, Dr. Zimmern, Mr. Leonard King, 
and M. Fossey. The disease against which 
they are directed is first of all described by 
its symptoms, and its name or that of the 
demon causing it—which to the Assyrian 
was the same thing—is mentioned. Then 
some mythological episode is related, which 
almost invariably takes the shape of a 
conversation between Ea, the god of magic, 
and his son Marduk. Then comes the 
recital of the remedy— generally some 
ritual observance combined with the pre- 





scription of certain herbs or other 
‘‘ medicines’ applied as a cataplasm. Thus 
in the series called Asakku we read :— 


‘*Fever hath blown upon the man as the 
windblast, it hath smitten this man, and 
humbled his pride...... The man can eat no food, 
no water can he drink, he cannot sleep, he hath 
no rest, his god hath let him be brought low. 
Marduk hath seen him, and into the house of 
Ea his father hath entered and spoken. ‘ Father, 
the fever[headache, &c.] from the Underworld 
hath gone forth.’ Twice be hath said to him, 
‘What this man shall do he knoweth not 
whereby he may be relieved.’ Ea hath 
answered his son Marduk, ‘O my son, what 
dost thou not know, what more can I give thee ? 
O Marduk, what dost thou not know, what can 
Tadd to thy knowledge? What I know, thou 
knowest also. Go, my son Marduk. Take a 
white kid of Tammuz, lay it down facing the 
sick man, and take out its heart and place it in 
the hand of that man; perform the incantation 
of Eridu. The kid whose heart thou hast taken 
out is li’i-food, with which thou shalt make an 
atonement for the man. Bring forth a censer 
and a torch; scatter it in the street. Bind a 
bandage on that man. Perform the incantation 
of Eridu, invoke the great gods that the evil 
spirit, the evil demon, evil ghost, hag-demon, 
ghoul, fever, or heavy sickness which is in the 
body of the man may be removed and go 
forth from the house.’ ” 


Such is the common form of all these 
spells, and, after reading some pages of 
them, the reader begins to wish that the 
priestly doctors of that day had introduced 
more variety into their practice. Yet the 
repeated mention in them of deities 
like Ea, Marduk, Tammuz, Nergal, Dam- 
kina, and others by their Sumerian 
names seems to bear out Mr. Thompson’s 
contention that they come down from 
Sumerian times, and they have, therefore, 
their importance as showing the magical 
conceptions current among the race which, 
so far as we know, was the first to become 
civilized. It is, therefore, rather astonishing 
to find in them many ideas perfectly well 
known to magicians in all later ages, and 
even surviving down to our own times. Thus 
in many places the reader is told that a kid 
or a pig is to be substituted for the patient, 
and that the disease is to be transferred to 
it. It was for such a crime that Margaret 
Hutchinson was executed by the High 
Court of Justiciary in Scotland in 1661, it 
having been proved upon her trial that she 
had found a servant girl ill, and had handed 
over the disease to the house cat, who 
had died in consequence. So, too, Ea 
directs in one place that a rope of goat’s 
hair should be taken and twice seven 
knots tied in it, with the inference, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thompson, that as the knots 
are unloosed, the headache which they are 
intended to cure will fly away; and he 
quotes from Donovan’s ‘Merv Oasis’ the 
account of a Persian khan who with a rope 
of camel’s hair performed exactly the same 
ceremony with a like object. Or again, 
the practice of making ‘‘ waxes,” or wax 
figures of an enemy, and ill-using them in the 
belief that the ill-usage would be reflected 
upon the person represented, has flourished 
in the Highlands within living memory; and 
here we have the converse of the practice in 
the direction to mould a figure of the patient 
in dough or clay, in the belief, apparently, 
that the demon of the sickness may be 
persuaded to leave his original victim for 
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the counterfeit. Do these resemblances 
between ancient and modern practice imply 
derivation? or are they merely the result of 
the identical working of the magician’s mind 
in all ages? 

This inquiry is the more important 
because of the parallel which Mr. Thomp- 
son draws between the magical arts of these 
tablets and several expressions in the Bible. 
Thus, after remarking, with great reason, 
that they show the paramount importance 
attached to the magician’s knowledge of the 
name of the spirit against whom he was 
operating, he quotes the words of the un- 
clean spirit in Luke iv., ‘‘I know thee who 
thou art; the Holy One of God.” So, too, 
he shows us that one of the spells depends 
for its efficacy upon the idea that the 
disease might be conjured into a pot of 
water, which was then broken, and uses this 
to explain the ‘‘ broken in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel’’ and the “‘ poured forth like 
water” of the Psalms. In the same way 
he would explain the story of the Gada- 
rene swine by suggesting that the pig sub- 
stituted for the patient in some of the spells 
was afterwards thrown away or destroyed 
—in which, perhaps, he goes rather beyond 
his text. But his closest parallel is in the 
numerous tapus or taboos here given, which 
correspond with fair closeness to the puri- 
fications after childbirth and the like pre- 
scribed in Leviticus. In all these cases, it 
seems to us that the decision as to whether 
the Hebrew custom was derived from the 
Assyrian must depend almost entirely on 
the real age of these texts, and it must be 
noted that the Assyrian suppuru, here used 
as ‘‘atonement,” is identical with the 
Biblical word fippur having the same 
meaning. It also seems to us that no 
authoritative conclusion can be come to on 
the subject until more evidence is at our 
disposal. 

In addition to these spells against disease, 
there is also published in this volume a 
group of tablets, unfortunately seriously 
mutilated, containing written descriptions of 
certain images. Mr. Thompson, though he 
translates, does not tell us much about 
these; but it seems probable that they are 
really a sort of catalogue of statues old 
enough for their attributes to have become 
unfamiliar to their worshippers. If this is 
so, it would seem that some of them may 
really go back to the dawn of civilization, 
and that the gods of that age had become 
so lost among the crowd of deities wor- 
shipped by Assurbanipal that his priests 
hardly knew more about them than we do. 
Yet in one figure, described as having the 
horns of an ox, hair from his horns to his 
shoulders, the face of a man, a fillet round 
his head, wings, and the body of a lion with 
four ‘‘advancing” legs, we can almost 
recognize the man-headed lion ‘‘ passant” 
of the British Museum, and it is most dis- 
appointing to find that his name is given as 
that of ‘the god......” Other statues, of 
which it is said “her name is Nin-tu, a 
form of the goddess Mah,”’ “ a sea-monster, 
a form of Ea,” “his name is Jahmu, a 
form of Gula,” and the like, support our 
contention that these are the likenesses of 
long-since forgotten deities which were pre- 
served either from superstitious or from 
antiquarian motives. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Thompson and his colleagues may make 





search among the Assyrian antiquities in 
the British Museum and elsewhere for more 
of these tablets, which should prove to be 
of incalculable service to the history of 
religions. 

It is only necessary to say, in conclusion, 
that the translations here printed seem to 
be extremely well done, while the frequent 
lacune bear witness to the difficulty of the 
task. In congratulating Mr. Thompson 
upon his success, we must not forget the 
Museum in which he is an assistant, and 
which, by the encouragement it affords to 
such work, does something to take away 
our reproach as the least thoroughgoing of 
European nations in archeological matters. 
The book is throughout well printed, and 
contains a short but useful vocabulary. At 
the same time, it would have been improved 
by an index. 








The Master of Game. 
F. Baillie-Grohman. 
by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Hanson & Co.) 


In this sumptuous volume the reproductions 
are probably the best feature. There are 
fifty-two facsimile photogravure plates and 
monotint reproductions, whilst a coloured 
picture of Gaston Phoebus surrounded by 
huntsmen and hounds forms an attractive 
frontispiece. As for the contents, we find 
printed for the first time the oldest work in 
the English language on the chase. It was 
written between 1406 and 1413 by Edward, 
second Duke of York, grandson of Ed- 
ward III., who fell at Agincourt as leader 
of England’s vanguard. He was Master of 
Game at the Court of his cousin, Henry IV. 
By far the greater part of the Duke’s work, 
however, is merely a translation from the 
celebrated ‘Livre de Chasse’ of Count 
Gaston de Foix, usually termed Gaston 
Phoebus; of thirty-six chapters five only 
are original. As an interesting contribu- 
tion to philology this early fifteenth-century 
English version of Gaston Phoebus’s classic 
of the chase was quite worth printing; but 
those who are interested in early sporting 
literature have been long conversant with 
the ‘ Livre de Chasse,’ written some twenty 
years before the translation, as it has been 
many times reprinted. 

The authors’ plan is to print on their 
large pages the old text, in the quaint Eng- 
lish of Chaucer’s days, side by side with a 
version in modern English. The old text 
is derived from Cott. MSS., Vesp. B. xii, 
but the beautiful reproductions of choice 
hunting miniatures are taken from the 
best manuscript of the ‘Livre de Chasse’ 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. There are 
also supplied brief biographies of the 
French Nimrod, and of his translator the 
Plantagenet Duke, together with detailed 
accounts of all the French and English 
MSS. of the work. 

The President of the United States, well 
known as sportsman and author, writes 
four pages of introductory matter, which 
cannot fail to serve as a good send-off to 
the American edition. Modern English 
sportsmen will not much appreciate the 
vigorous way in which Mr. Roosevelt con- 
trasts true wild-game hunting with its 
feeble counterpart. ‘‘Such sport,” says the 
President, 


Edited by W. A. and 
With a Foreword 
(Ballantyne, 





‘‘ig as far removed as possible from that in 
which the main object is to make huge bags at 
small cost of effort, and with the maximum of 
ease, no good quality save marksmanship being 
required, Laying stress upon the mere quantity 
of game killed, and the publication of the 
record of slaughter, are sure signs of unhealthy 
decadence in sportsmanship.” 


It would have been a good thing if this 
tome had ended with the reproduction of the 
Duke’s version of ‘ La Chasse.’ A glossary 
of ‘obsolete sporting terms,’ which 
occupies some twenty columns of close 
print at the end of the book, contains not a 
few needless insertions, and is irritating 
in its numerous and important omissions. 
Will any reader of a work of this nature 
require (to take only two or three examples 
from A and B) to consult these columns to 
know that abotes mean abbots; archerys, 
archers ; assygn, assign; aventured, adven- 
tured; avised, advised; Jeryed, buried; 
brock, badger ; buk, buck; or bestis of the 
chace, beasts of the chase? An abundance 
of words to be found in English forest 
pleas, the meanings of which are not 
readily ascertained, are ignored. Among 
such are bardille, numbles or entrails of 
deer; corntlu, possibly a roebuck; cheminage, 
toll for passage through a forest; /eton, a 
fawn ; buckstall, a pitfall for deer ; putre or 
puter, a forester’s claim for man’s- meat, horse- 
meat, and hound’s-meat; and sa/trie (other- 
wise termed rejector), a saltatorium or deer- 
leap. A serious omission is the term 
fermisona or fermison, which is found in 
the accounts of many English forests, 
spelt in half a dozen different ways, usually 
in Latin, but sometimes Anglicized. This 
term certainly ought to have been awarded a 
paragraph or section in the appendix. The 
term pinguedo, “the time of grease,” is fairly 
well explained as signifying the summer 
season for hunting the hart and the buck, 
when they were fat and fittest for killing ; 
but the ignored term fermisona is equally 
important, though more doubtful in etymo- 
logy, as applied to the winter season for 
hunting hinds and does, which extended 
from November 11th to February 2nd. 
Again, although Aearse is mentioned as 
meaning a hind of the second year, the 
more puzzling variants of this term, such as 
hirsule, hyrsul, or hercel, are overlooked ; and 
this is the more important as the Latin form 
ursula in a North-Country forest plea and in 
an account roll of Rockingham has before 
now been taken to mean ‘‘a little bear.’’ 

The appendix, wherein are discourses on 
all manner of things pertaining to hunting, 
occupies as much space in this elaborate 
volume as the annotated and translated ver- 
sion of ‘The Master of Game.’ Disfigured 
by mistakes, it is remarkable for the omission 
of certain subjects, and the baldness of 
English information as to others. We 
have not, for instance, noted any reference 
to the highly interesting question of the 
winter feeding of the deer, both red and 
fallow, which was a matter of supreme 
importance in our English climate. Hay 


was occasionally used, and the launds of 
the forest mown for that purpose; but the 
general custom was to provide deer-browse 
(described under a variety of terms), which 
was cut from the trees and stored away 
ready to be sprinkled about in suitable 
places when the weather was severe. This 
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browse had to be cut “of no gretir quantyte 
nor bigger than a bucke was able to turne 
over with his heade in wynter,” and its 
preparation caused many a dispute in the 
forest courts. The favourite browse seems to 
have been holly mixed with oak, but there is 
evidence of its being cut also from ivy, ash, 
hazel, birch, willow, maple, and thorn. Nor 
does there appear to be any notice of the 
murrain among deer by which English 
forests were more than decimated from time 
to time. In a single year temp. Henry VII. 
2,209 deer died of murrain in the one forest 
of Clarendon. In some forests the foresters 
had to fasten up murrain-killed deer to 
trees, but in others the more sanitary custom 
prevailed of burning them. 

The section dealing with the snaring or 
trapping of deer is singularly poor so far as 
England is concerned, and yet the original 
forest records abound in material for such a 
subject. In the Guildford section of Windsor 
Forest a doe was found snared in a halter 
(capistra), and in Duffield Frith there were 
several presentments of deer-snaring with 
cart-ropes. More elaborate engines used 
both by huntsmen and poachers are occa- 
sionally described. Mr. Baillie -Grohman 
may like to know that he will find a vivid 
picture of various forms of net-poaching in 
an illustration to an old English fourteenth- 
century poem called ‘The Pilgrim’ (Cott. 
MSS., Tib. A. vii., f. 51). 

Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman assigns fifteen 
columns to ‘Errors in English Literature 
on Ancient Sport,’ wherein he enjoys him- 
self to the full in exposing the mistakes of 
other writers. His severest strictures are re- 
served for the volume on ‘ Hunting’ in the 
‘‘ Badminton ”’ series, and doubtless some of 
his corrections are timely and of value. But 
his pungent criticisms are not invariably 
characterized by accuracy of statement. For 
instance, he falls foul of a new and amended 
edition of Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ 
issued last year under Dr. Cox’s supervision, 
remarking :— 

‘*The wide margins, good print, and fine-art 

paper of the new edition cannot make us over- 
look such surprising mistakes as the ascription 
of the Book of St. Albans to the year 1406, just 
eighty years too early.” 
On consulting this edition (to which, by-the- 
by, @ wrong date is assigned), we find three 
references to the Book of St. Albans— 
viz., on pp. 11, 20, and 27—and we could 
scarcely trust our eyes when we saw that 
the right date (1486) is given in each of the 
three places. Either Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
is somewhat careless in his attacks, or he 
has had the misfortune to procure an 
imperfect copy of the book in question. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman dilates upon ‘the 
engorging avalanche of misinformation” on 
the part of those who have previously written 
on the hunting of their Norman ancestors, 
and tells us, in most confident style, that his 
ten years of investigation have enabled him 
‘to reach the bed-rock of fact,’’ and to 
‘**clear away the débris with which others 
had obstructed an otherwise clear and 
straight path.” He may, therefore, be sur- 
prised to learn that the few who are versed 
in the story of medizeval hunting in England’s 
forests, as set forth to a limited extent 
in printed books and to a vast extent in 
unpublished records, cannot fail to be 
dissatisfied with his lengthy appendix, 





for reasons we have indicated. To point 
these out fully would require far more 
columns than are devoted in Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman’s book to “the black list’ of 
real or supposed blunders of his pre- 
decessors, 

The reasons for this large crop of sins 
of omission or commission seem tolerably 
clear. The writer has shown such rare 
diligence in the study of Gaston Phobus, 
in all the different MSS. from which ‘ The 
Master of Game’ was derived, that he has 
become saturated with foreign principles 
of hunting, and has found little time to 
look for purely English material as to what 
really happened in the hunting fields and 
forests of our own island. 

He prints a list of books that he has 
used or consulted. The two or three par- 
ticularly useful for his purpose, which would 
have saved him from many errors, are not 
there; indeed, he only discovered just as he 
was going to press, but too late to use, 
Mr. Turner’s invaluable ‘Select Pleas of 
the Forest,’ published in 1901. Apparently 
he knows nothing of Mr. Turton’s equally 
valuable four volumes of documents relating 
to Pickering Forest, or of Mr. Rawle’s 
‘Exmoor,’ or of Mr. Fisher’s ‘ Essex 
Forest,’ though the last was brought out 
in 1887. Further, he does not appear to 
have heard of General Wrottesley’s ‘Pleas 
of the Forests of Kinver and Cannock,’ 
printed by the William Salt Archzological 
Society in 1884, or of the Rev. C. Kerry’s 
paper on the ‘Peak Forest,’ printed in 
the Derbyshire Archeological Journal a 
few years later; but, worst of all, the 
great stores of the Public Record Office, 
which are singularly rich in forest lore, 
have been ignored; it verges on imperti- 
nence for any one to write a book on 
old English hunting laws, customs, and 
practice, and to give the go-by to this mass 
of original and little-explored information. 
And the impertinence is all the stronger 
in an author who upbraids others in no 
measured terms for “their lack of individual 
research.” 

It is not a little curious that the same 
page on which the writer concludes his 
diatribe on the errors of others contains a 
singularly faulty paragraph on the ‘ Fence 
Month.’ This account of the period, which 
extended fifteen days each side of Mid- 
summer Day, when many precautions were 
taken to ensure the quiet of the hinds 
and does at the season when they had 
recently dropped their fawns, is brief as 
well as inaccurate. Manwood is quoted 
as proving that this season was observed 
in England’s forests as early as LEd- 
ward III.’s time, whereas it was an estab- 
lished and recognized custom in the days of 
Richard I. It is not correct to say that 
‘no cattle nor swine were allowed to feed 
within the precincts” during this period ; 
for as early asthe fourteenth century, when 
the sternness of forest laws was relaxed, not 
only was fence-silver often accepted as a 
composition from hamlets within the pur- 
lieus, whereby they secured way - leave 
through the forest during the forbidden 
month, but agistment and pannage fees 
were doubled, so as to make the period 
quieter, yet not entirely closed. In some 
cases ‘‘ cheminage’’ was imposed to lessen 
general traffic on the forest roads for this 





month, and not at any other period. In the 
paragraph in question it is further stated 
that 


“as midsummer was the height of the stag- 
hunting season, the royal hunts of the fat 
venison season must have created considerable 
disturbance in the deer nurseries.” 

This is unfortunately incorrect. The hunting 
of the hind and buck in England, from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century onwards, 
did not begin as a rule until July 8th. The 
few extracts printed in this work from the 
printed rolls as to “the time of grease,” when 
the male deer were fat enough for the royal 
larder, help to establish this, and the mass 
of unprinted material at the Public Record 
Office puts it beyond question. In fact, the 
height of the staghunting season was at 
least a full month after Midsummer Day. 
Writing on July 4th, an Elizabethan cus- 
todian of the Peak Forest explains to an 
applicant for venison that the stags were 
not fat enough to kill ‘‘so early in the 
year.” 

Space can be found for only two or three 
further instances of mistakes. In the long 
account of the hare in the appendix, which 
is chiefly composed of extracts from printed 
books, it is stated that ‘‘the hare was a 
beast of venery, of the forest, and of the 
warren ; killing or hunting a hare was tres- 
pass in venison.” This error is probably 
caused by too implicit reliance on Man- 
wood’s ‘Forest Laws.’ It has to be recol- 
lected, as pointed out in Mr. Turner’s 
‘Select Pleas,’ that Manwood, writing just 
at the close of the sixteenth century, when 
genuine forest hunting and forest laws 
were rapidly disappearing, is a fallible 
authority. His distinction, for instance, 
between the red deer and the fallow, 
making one a beast of the forest and 
the other of the chase, is purely fanciful, 
and upset by those Eyre or Forest Pleas 
of which there is record. So, too, his 
insertion of the hare among his five beasts 
of the forest is not supported by general 
evidence. On the contrary, an investigation 
of Forest Pleas in England shows that there 
was only one forest, or rather a warren 
within a forest, where it is known that the 
hare was reckoned a beast of the forest, 
and that only for a limited time in the 
thirteenth century. Had Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman understood the nature of “tres- 
pass in venison,” he never could have 
made so rash a statement with regard 
to the hare. The initial legal incident 
attaching to the finding a beast of the 
forest dead was the troublesome and costly 
expedient of holding an inquisition upon it 
by the four neighbouring townships, and 
townships failing therein were “in mercy” 
and severely fined. To have carried out 
such a provision in the case of the multi- 
tude of hares throughout the vast forest 
areas of England would have been an 
impossibility. Offences regarding hares did 
now and again come under the cognizance 
of Forest Pleas, but simply as trespasses in 
the same category as the snaring of birds, 
the entry of greyhounds, or the ferreting 
for rabbits; but as a rule the permission to 
hunt and take hares was granted to many 
in almost every forest, as was the case with 
the burgesses of Nottingham in Sherwood. 

It is a mistake, too, to follow Manwood 
in making the wolf an English beast of the 
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forest. So faras any yet discovered evidence 
goes, not a single fact has come to light that 
points to the wolf’s being included in that 
category—contrariwise the known facts all 
tend in the opposite direction. Had Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman taken the trouble to go 
wolf-hunting in literary forests on his own 
account, instead of being content to follow 
Mr. Harting in his useful ‘ Extinct British 
Animals,’ he would have found abundance 
of uncited evidence. Wolves, for instance, 
were deliberately snared by recognized 
trappers in various royal forests in the 
West and in the Midlands; Henry II. so 
much appreciated the prowess of the wolf- 
trappers of the High Peak Forest, that he 
dispatched two of their number across the 
seas to carry on the same work in Normandy; 
and lands were held in the south of Derby- 
shire in the twelfth century by service of 
putting to flight (fugandt) the wolves in the 
lordship of Belper, which was a ward of the 
forest of Duffield. Deliberately to compass 
the death-trapping, or even the scaring, of 
a beast of the forest, was a most serious 
offence, so that the wolf must be definitely 
expunged from a position that may have 
been continental, but was never English. 
Moreover, the wolf-trappers of the High 
Peak in the fourteenth century were for- 
bidden to carry bows and arrows, and allowed 
only to be armed with spear and hanger. 
Had Mr. Baillie-Grohman searched further, 
he would have been able to cite forest 
instances, in the time of Edward I., of the 
strangling by wolves of both colts and sheep 
in Edale. Wolves existed in different parts 
of England at a later date than is generally 
supposed. Disbursements in the account 
rolls of Whitby Abbey, between 1394 and 
1396, make mention of the dressing of 
wolf skins; but to follow Mr. Harting in 
the inference he draws from the holding of 
lands in the fifteenth century in Northamp- 
tonshire and Nottinghamshire by the service 
of taking or chasing wolves is not safe, as 
@ variety of manorial services lingered on 
and were restated after their fulfilment was 
a practical impossibility. 

With regard to roedeer, the information 
supplied by Mr. Baillie-Grohman is incorrect. 
Manwood not only inserted in his beasts of 
the forest two that had no business there— 
the wolf and the hare; but also he deposed 
the roedeer from their proper rank. These 
small deer were, however, just as much 
venison as the red or fallow deer in every 
English forest throughout the thirteenth 
century. A decision of King’s Bench on a 
case in Pickering Forest in 1338 removed 
the roe from beasts of the forest to beasts 
of the warren; but this decision could not 
have been of universal weight, for the roe 
appeared in forest presentments of the 
High Peak at a far later date. Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman states that “there are very few 
ancient records relating to the roebuck,” 
which is a complete mistake, and adds that 
one of the earliest references he has found 
is of the year 1286-7. Such remarks seem 
to show that Mr. Baillie-Grohman did not 
know exactly where to look, either in print 
or manuscript, for English hunting informa- 
tion. Almost a casual glance at printed 
record calendars would have yielded him 
roebuck references in royal charters of the 
years 1209 and 1228, or in the Olose 
Rolls of 1230. He might with ease have 





filled two or three columns with particulars 
as to the pursuit and capture of roedeer. 
Edward IL., for instance, in 1322, purchased 
at Scarborough twenty-six stone of small 
cord at ls. a stone, and sixty-nine stone of 
thick cord at 13d. a stone, to make nets for 
the taking of roebuck in Pickering Forest. 

The section of eight columns dealing 
with the wild boar is unsatisfactory. It is 
enlarged by two versions of the well-known 
boar’s- head song, although its annual 
and particular use at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, with the accompanying tradition, 
is not even named. But in the main the 
account printed pertains to French and 
German hunting, and not to English inci- 
dents. Allusion at least might have been 
made, if the proper records had been 
searched, to King John’s fondness for the 
sport of boar- hunting, and his taste for 
boar’s head. Pickering Forest had a high 
repute for wild boars, and in 1214 the king 
sent his huntsmen to a particular glade 
where he had personally hunted, to obtain 
thence boars’ heads, which were to be soaked 
in wine, and forwarded to him for his 
Christmasfeasting at Worcester. Henry III. 
inherited his father’s taste for the boars’ 
flesh of Pickering. Wild swine roamed 
through Cranborne Chase as late as the 
days of Elizabeth. Numerous forest pre- 
sentments for killing wild boars in the 
fifteenth century areextant. Thomas Robe, 
vicar of Iwerne, was “ attached”’ in a forest 
court, in 34 Henry VI., for killing four 
wild pigs in Iwerne Wood with his bow 
and arrows. 

Under ‘Hunt Officials’ much is stated 
that could not apply to English hunting in 
royal forests. Turbervile’s statements as 
to the breaking up of deer are cited, and 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman is of opinion that the 
French method of distributing fee venison 
after hunting prevailed in England, because 
Turbervile makes no assertion to the con- 
trary. Once more it may be pointed out that 
Forest Pleas and other records do not sup- 
port this contention. The English practice 
was not for the huntsman who harboured 
the deer to get the right shoulder, the 
other huntsman the left, the kennel varlet 
the neck, and so on. The chief forester or 
master of the forest, even if not present, 
and the foresters of fee enjoyed the right 
to such portions of hunted venison, and 
not the huntsmen. The exact proportions 
differed in certain forests, and now and 
again the manorial lords had rights in the 
broken deer. If space permitted, the slightly 
varying customs of England, differing widely 
from those of France, could be cited for 
such forests as Clarendon, Wychwood, 
Exmoor, Rockingham, and Pickering. 

We can mention but two more points 
needing attention. The severe forest laws 
attributed to Canute are referred to on 
several occasions, and certain deductions are 
drawn from them. Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
accepts their authenticity in complete good 
faith, apparently unaware that the best 
scholars long ago pronounced them to be 
forgeries of the early Norman period. The 
discourse on England’s forest laws (p. 138) 
includes the following astonishing state- 
ment: ‘‘The Normans evidently adopted 
these statutes, for there is no trace of any 
other forest laws until the reign of 
Henry III.” 





It is by no means a pleasant task to find 
so much fault with a tome of such majestic 
proportions as this, but the fact is that the 
half of the book termed the Appendix, 
which deals with a variety of hunting 
subjects in alphabetical order, is wholly 
unworthy of the first half, wherein ‘The 
Master of Game’ is reproduced. Had Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman been content with that 
reproduction, accompanied by his admirable 
bibliography of MSS. (apart from records) 
dealing with the chase, he would have 
made a noteworthy contributiun to litera- 
ture; as it is, the numerous faults and 
omissions of the latter part detract materially 
from the general value of this handsome 
publication. 








Slingsby and Slingsby Castle. By Arthur 
St. Clair Brooke. (Methuen & Co.) 


THERE must be something invigorating to 
the brain in the breezes of the North Riding. 
Parsons who tarry long in country parishes 
of small population are apt, in some parts of 
England, to vegetate and become morose and 
narrow, even if carefully fulfilling the round 
of quiet priestly functions. But apparently 
this is not the case amid the freshening 
winds of the moors and valleys of North 
Yorkshire. One of the villages adjoining 
Slingsby earned for itself a highly placed 
name in musical circles for well-rendered 
oratorios for about a quarter of a century, 
and all through the energy of the rector, 
whom some of his flock intended to praise 
by dubbing him “the fiddling parson.” 
Few who appreciate telling literature can 
forget the surprised delight with which the 
late Canon Atkinson’s book, ‘Forty Years 
in a Moorland Parish,’ was received; and 
now we have, as we gather from the title- 
page, the story of another parish from one 
who has been rector of a small Yorkshire 
living for twenty years. It is a bright, 
bracing, cheerful book, aud withal learned : 
it ought to be much valued by intelligent 
parishioners and neighbours, and, at the 
same time, it is so pleasantly written and so 
full of unexpected information that it should 
be welcomed by many who know nothing of 
either author or district. Of one thing we 
are certain, namely, that it can be read with 
much profit by all those who are contem- 
plating the compilation of any account of 
their own parish, whether it is intended to 
assume permanent volume form, or merely 
schemed for the enlivenment of that usually 
vapid journal—the parish magazine. 

Mr. Brooke had not a wide area on which 
to exercise his wits in this his first attempt 
at authorship. Slingsby is but one of a 
number of small villages along the southern 
edge of the Vale of Pickering, and the 
parish area covers only 2,570 acres. There 
is not a village or a parish in all England 
which, if faithfully and cheerfully studied, 
will not yield a considerable return, both 
to the student of nature and the delver 
among records; but Slingsby certainly 
possesses some rather exceptional attrac- 
tions, of which Mr. Brooke has made the 
most. The main interest in the great 
majority of English villages centres round 
the parish church, and its usually diver- 
sified architectural features and monu- 
mental annals; but at Slingsby the church 
was rebuilt before it was known to Mr. 
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Brooke, and it retains only a single monu- 
ment of any ancient interest, while its regis- 
ters and parish records are unusually dull 
and sparse. Nevertheless the rector found, 
after considerable and patient investigation, 
much of the record story of his cure out- 
side the parish bounds. The Earl of Carlisle, 
who owns almost all the parish and the 
advowson of the rectory, granted free access 
to the estate muniment room at Castle 
Howard ; those usual storehouses for topo- 
graphers the Record Office and British 
Museum, as well as a variety of early or 
scarce books, supplied much further informa- 
tion, so that Mr. Brooke has been able to 
trace out the successive manorial lords 
and occupants of the old castle, and this 
not after any prosy fashion. Six great 
families have been in their days lords of the 
little village of Slingsby—the Mowbrays, 
Wyvilles, Hastingses, Cavendishes, Shef- 
fields, and Howards. Ralph de Hastings, in 
the time of Edward III., obtained the royal 
licence to wall in and crenellate his house at 
Slingsby, but died soon afterwards at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross. More than 100 years 
later his successor, William, Lord Hastings, 
obtained licence to rebuild, crenellate, em- 
battle, turret, and machicolate his castle of 
Slingsby. In the sixteenth century, after 
a brief sojourn in the hands of Sir John 
Atherton, Slingsby passed by purchase to Sir 
Charles Cavendish and his heirs. Sir 
Charles was the youngest of the three sons 
of that great building Countess, Bess of 
Hardwick, by her third husband. Sir 
Charles Cavendish’s two sons, William 
and Charles, were both closely connected 
with Slingsby, the former being patron of 
the living. William eventually became the 
well-known ‘‘loyal duke,” and found in his 
second wife a more than enthusiastic bio- 
grapher. Mr. Brooke manages, after a 
pleasant fashion, to introduce a graphic 
touch or two about every one of prominence 
who was identified with his parish. Thus 
an early step in the upward career of that 
fine character William Cavendish was his 
appointment as tutor to the young Prince 
Charles, and that most charming letter of 
the future king, showing the kindly relations 
existing between the little medicine-hating 
pupil and his master, is aptly cited :— 

My Lorp,—I would not have you take too 
much physic, for it doth always make me worse, 
and I think it will do the like with you. Make 
haste to return to him that loves you. 

CuHaRLEs P, 

Charles Cavendish was the rebuilder of 
the present Slingsby Castle, a consider- 
able ruin of a domestic structure erected 
on the site of the successive medisval 
strongholds. The mystery surrounding 
these substantial remains is now for the first 
time solved. It is shown that the finely 
designed great house, with its four towers 
at the angles, evidently modelled after the 
fashion of Hardwick Hall of Derbyshire 
fame, the work of the builder’s grand- 
mother, was never roofed in or otherwise 
finished, the troubles that preceded the actual 
outbreak of the Civil War interrupting the 
accomplishment of the scheme. 

Under the shelter of these huge ivy-clad 
walls, so well built that they are much the 
same as they were left two and a half 
centuries ago, when the masons were sud- 
denly discharged from their incompleted 





task, stands the rectory of Slingsby. His 
twenty years of sojourn beneath their shade 
has caused the rector to appreciate keenly 
the story of national and family vicissitudes 
that they so clearly tell :— 


‘* This ruined mansion has been a dear neigh- 
bour to me for many years. I have looked 
upon it from the elevation of the Malton Road 
when the rays of the autumn setting sun shone 
through its great windows, flooding the village 
with golden light. I have loitered on a summer’s 
day beneath its ivy-mantled walls, and heard 
the jackdaws from its summits expostulating with 
my human interference with their privacy, and 
have watched the sparrows nesting in its nooks 
and corners, with the pigeons flying high above 
its towers and taking the sunlight on their 
wings. I have passed the pile at midnight when 
the starlings were still busy ‘striking their tiny 
castanets,’ and at these and all other times, I 
have felt the wish that its beauties and its 
history were more widely known.” 


There are prehistoric barrows, too, in the 
parish which have yielded varied contents ; 
an exceptionally diversified and interesting 
set of field-names that are well treated; a 
maypole, of long ancestry ; a fine old tree 
called Mowbray Oak ; and other details that 
readily lend themselves to appropriate dis- 
cussion in these anvals of a parish. But, 
after all, the pleasantest parts of these 
pages are the touches as to present or 
recent customs and incidents that bring the 
life of this Yorkshire village graphically 
before the reader. Mr. Brooke’s prede- 
cessor but one in the rectory must have 
been a charmingly quaint country parson. 
His two great pets were a jackdaw and a 
magpie, both of which were regular church 
attendants :— 

‘*The jackdaw would meet the Sunday-school 
children on their way to church, and when the 
door was opened dart in over their heads and 
take up his position on a hat-rail nailed to the 
wall between two of the arches, provoking the 
whisper from those who sat beneath, ‘ He’s here 
again.’ Then, as the service proceeded, with 
his head on one side, he would sometimes croak 
out something like a ‘ What!’ as though sur- 
prised at some observation that the preacher 
had made.” 


The magpie meanwhile generally occupied 
the canopy over the pulpit, and occasionally 
hopped down and pecked at the preacher’s 
leaves as the pages of the MS. were turned 
over. Church attendance at Slingsby in 
those days must have been decidedly enter- 
taining. The old parishioners took these 
oddities as a matter of course; but a new- 
comer once strenuously urged the rector to 
exclude the birds. ‘‘ Madam,” replied the 
indignant rector, ‘how do you know that 
there will not be jackdaws and magpies in 
heaven ?” 

In the days of Mr. Brooke’s immediate 
predecessor an ancient tithe barn stood in 
the rectory grounds. An old man, when 
first the present rector went to Slingsby, 
used to tell him that he was the collector of 
the tithe of corn, and described how he 
used to mark off every tenth stook with a 
green twig. He was asked how the farmers 
liked this, and replied, ‘‘ There was a good 
deal of bad language, but this was only 
their contrariness ; it was the law, and they 
had to put up with it.” 

The only mistakes we have noted are a 
few in some bird-notes, which have been 
contributed by another pen. The king- 





fisher certainly breeds on the verge of the 
parish, if not in the parish itself. 

The illustrations are aptly chosen and 
well produced. The parish map, from the 
larger Ordnance survey, with the field- 
names inserted, is all that it should be. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Challoners. By E. F. Benson. 
mann.) 

Ir is, no doubt, Mr. Benson’s ill - fortune 
that his name is, in the popular mind, asso- 
ciated mainly with an unpleasant although 
clever novel; but though it will probably 
be a long time before ‘ Dodo’ is forgotten, 
‘The Challoners’ should go some way 
towards helping forward that consum- 
mation. ‘*Smart’’ society plays herein 
a small, innocuous, and not particularly 
brilliant part, and the reader’s interest is 
wolly centred in three inmates of a country 
parsonage, the Reverend and Honourable 
Sidney Challoner and his son and daughter. 
Nothing in the author’s previous works 
seems altogether to equal the delineation of 
the first-named of these three characters, a 
genuine Christian, scholar, and gentleman, 
but perfectly impossible as a father, and 
perpetually at war with the modern spirit 
as embodied in his two children. Here and 
there, no doubt, the humour verges upon 
caricature, as in the case of Mr. Challoner’s 
attitude towards George Eliot’s novels, 
incredible in an educated clergyman at the 
present day; but the essential nobility and 
tenderness of the man’s nature, which 
manifest themselves especially under the 
trial of his daughter’s resolution to marry 
an agnostic, are set before us in a 
spirit of sympathy and even reverence. The 
daughter above mentioned, a_healthy- 
minded, affectionate, and entirely lovable 
girl, is a more uniformly successful con- 
ception than the musical genius her 
brother, who, though at first delightful 
from his irresponsible high spirits, rather 
bores us when he begins to take himself 
and his mission seriously. Three out of 
four of the passages dealing—in a highly 
didactic fashion — with art might indeed 
have been omitted with advantage, but it is 
only fair to say that the paramount im- 
portance of conduct is insisted upon with a 
strenuousness which would have satisfied 
Matthew Arnold himself. The device of 
a death-bed reconciliation between the 
musician and his offended father is suffi- 
ciently trite, but was doubtless felt by the 
author to be the only way out of a per- 
plexing situation. 


(Heine- 


Motherhood. By L. Parry Truscott. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
Tue problem presented to the reader under 
this title—the question, namely, of the 
course to be pursued by parents in regard to 
a child born before marriage—is one which 
few of us would care to contemplate as of 
probable occurrence in our own social circle ; 
but this obvious reflection does not, of 
course, detract from the dramatic possi- 
bilities of such a situation. Both power and 
originality have been frequently displayed 
by the author in turning these to account, 
and there is a praiseworthy absence of that 
conventional and superficial bitterness con- 
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cerning the judgment of the world in such 
cases which is generally found in novels 
dealing with this class of subjects. The best 
scene in the book is that in which the 
doctor’s wife publicly confesses the secret of 
her own and her husband’s past ; but while 
his sympathies are aroused, the reader is 
not likely to be convinced that she was 
justified in sacrificing the future of her 
daughter, certain to be gravely affected by 
this declaration, to her horror of continuing 
a deception from which she herself was the 
only sufferer. 


The Master Hope. By Phyllis Bottome. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

TRAGEDY is the dominating element in this 
novel, yet its title is fairly justified by the 
pervading tone of sober and reasoned hope- 
fulness. The canvas is perhaps too crowded, 
and exhibits more than the normal average 
of dipsomaniacs and matrimonial failures ; 
but the characters, in spite of some crude- 
ness and exaggeration, are lifelike in the 
main, and nearly always interesting. The 
strong-minded girl with a passion for running 
her head against stone walls, and her friend 
the inveterate but half-unconscious coquette, 
are well imagined, and do many unwise 
things without forfeiting our sympathies. 
The hospital scenes, which suggest per- 
sonal experience, are excellent, and free 
alike from hysterical sentimentality on one 
hand and morbid realism on the other. 


Lhe Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker. By 
John Strange Winter. (White & Co.) 
Tuis is a pleasant enough story for the 
summer holidays—fairly entertaining but 
not engrossing, easy to read and handle. 
Its martial exterior is somewhat belied 
by the domestic nature of the contents, 
for its interest is centred on the doings 
of a typical middle-class suburban family. 
Mrs. Whittaker is a lady of advanced 
ideas, who brings up her family of two 
girls—‘‘ good-looking, wholesome, straight, 
clean, desirable girls, as good as gold 
and as merry as grigs,” as their father 
calls them—in the fullest modern principles 
of liberty. At the same time she herself 
becomes president of the Society for the 
Regeneration of Women, and the artistic 
house in Northampton Park sees little of 
her. The crisis of the story arrives when the 
lady, whose daughters are grown up, and 
who is verging on her half-century, entirely 
changes her mode of life, and enters upon 
a course of rejuvenation and brilliancy of 
apparel when she thinks she has lost hold 
of her husband’s affection. The thorough- 
ness with which she pursues her changed 
ideals is in keeping with her strenuous 
and at bottom affectionate nature ; and the 
characterization of the two shrewd but loyal 
girls and the “noble” Alfred, a most 
commonplace but loving spouse, is both 
incisive and amusing. In the end the lady 
is justified in her full belief in Alfred’s 
nobleness, but things iook sufficiently black 
—_ time to make the result distinctly a 

relief. 


The Marvellous Experience of John Rydal. 
By Edward Scott. (Brown, Langham 
& Co.) 

WE find here an excellent idea for a tale, 

but it has been rather wasted, apparently 





from lack of knowledge and experience. 
The treatment is tame and heavy, robbing 
the narrative of all the excitement that it 
might have possessed in the hands, for 
example, of the author of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.’ John Rydal becomes possessed 
of a marvellous elixir, which is the product 
of many years of study and experiment in 
the life of a famous physician. He drinks 
a portion of it, he being then advanced in 
life, and finds himself growing younger 
every day, until, from being an elderly 
man, he reaches beardless youth. Then his 
situation becomes farcically tragic, with the 
prospect before him of passing into the 
stages of childhood and babyhood. Of 
course, the author rescues his hero, but his 
methods are not very ingenious, and the 
whole suffers from paucity of invention. 


The Hand of Léonore. By H. Noel Williams. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


In Mr. Williams’s story everything happens 
which ought by right to occur in historical 
or semi-historical fiction, including several 
incidents reminding the reader, not re- 
motely, of Dumas—or, rather, of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman. The scene is laid in 
France during the reign of Louis XV., a 
period as yet little exploited by the British 
novelist, and various well-known personages 
(amongst others Madame de Pompadour, the 
subject of a former work by this author) flit 
across the stage. There are also scenes 
from the Seven Years’ War, a wily Jesuit, a 
resuscitated villain, and a series of mur- 
derous attacks upon the hero’s life, rivalling 
in number those of which D’Artagnan was 
the object. But the hard fact remains that 
from first to last the interest excited is of a 
languid description. 








BOOKS ABOUT INDIA. 


AN apology is offered, when none is required, 
for Miss Margaret Cotter Morison’s descrip- 
tion of A Lonely Summer in Kashmir (Duck- 
worth & Co.), in which the results of careful 
and correct observation are recorded faithfully 
and with much literary skill. And this happened 
because the author, who has inherited from her 
father a strong turn for literature, was suddenly 
thrown on her own resources in Kashmir, and 
had to decide 


“ whether to hang around Srinagar or the hill-station 
of Gulmarg, and by mixing persistently with others 
try to forget my own loneliness, or whether to follow 
out my original plan of seeing something of the 
country, and explore alone the mountains and side 
valleys as I had intended doing in the company of 
my friend.” 


Fortunately the love of adventure prevailed, 
and literature concerning the happy valley is 
enriched by a charming volume. 

Srinagar, whence excursions were made, is 
thus described with a fidelity which will be 
readily acknowledged by those who have seen 
that city :— 

“A place full of life and picturesqueness, which 
captivates the visitor by its novelty, and perpetually 
amuses him by the many quaint similarities to 
places seen before. With the polo-ground, tennis- 
courts, and smartly dressed ladies, one might think 
oneself in an ordinary Indian station; at the Resi- 
dency garden-parties, where croquet is played on the 
softest of lawns, and strawberries and cream dis- 
pensed under cool spreading trees, any one would 
think himself at a country house in England; on the 
river above the town, where house-boats are crowded 
close together for over a mile, the sight recalls Hen- 
ley a few days before the regatta; a row down the 
town, where houses and temples line the banks, where 
gracefully carved wooden balconies overhang the 
water, where men and women loiter chattering on 





the steps, and half the population lives in boats, 
brings back faint memories of Venice. Buta visit 
to the Dhal Lake, with its willow-lined water canals 
aud unique floating gardens, or a stiff climb up 
the hill called the Takht-i-Suleiman, to obtain a 
panoramic view of the city, so green in spring-time. 
with grass growing thickly on all the roofs; and 
lastly, the perpetual swarm of merchants round 
one’s boat, thrusting themeelves and their goods in 
at the window, repeating their never-ceasing cry of, 
‘Only see, lady, only see; don’t buy, Mem-sahib’ 
these are suggestive of Srinagar, and only Srinagar, 
for their like is seen in no other part of the earth.” 

A description of visits to Payech, Achibal, 
Martand, and other well-known places is 
made to include a chapter on the history of 
Kashmir, ‘‘a sandwich of solid reading in an 
otherwise frivolous text.’’ It too deserves 
praise, for in brief space the main facts are 
so stated as to add what is required for an 
ignorant traveller, and to refresh usefully the 
memory of a well-read one. It contains also a 
page or two about the Sikhs, describing gene- 
rally their rise, culmination, and absorption 
in the British Empire, all of which events 
affected Kashmir. This excellent matter is 
set off by a few words about the author’s ever- 
faithful bulldog Jones :— 

“To begin at the beginning, the term ‘my bull- 
dog’ is in two senses misleading: firstly, he was not 
mine, but my brother’s, lent to me only for this 
trip, from the hot plains of India ; and, secondly, 
though the bull in him largely predominated, yet 
many other races had gone to make up his pedigree 
sunied his legs were too long and straight, his nose 
measured nearly two inches instead of being flat up 
against his forehead ; in fact, as his admirers were 
wont to say, ‘Jones is not so deformed as most bull- 
dogs.’ ” 

And so the story runs to the beautiful 
Liddar Valley, back to Srinagar, up to Gul- 
marg; and after a rest there to the mouth of 
the Sind Valley, into the wild and less-known 
Wangat Valley, and back by the crags of 
Haramuk, a grand hill over 16,900 ft. high— 
all well told and well illustrated. The volume 
is, in fact, attractive in every respect, and 
deserves success. 


India has now so many visitors from every 
part of the world, and travelling within its 
limits is so much easier than of old, that an 
extra demand is made on its capacity for sport, 
and justification is afforded for the publica- 
tion of The Sportsman's Book for India, edited 
by F. G. Aflalo (Horace Marshall & Son). 
This book purports to be a manual offering 
‘sound, practical information, advice without 
anecdote, on any and every outdoor pastime that 
may in that country fall to the lot of the oflicial, 
military or civilian, planter, or even bird of pas- 
sage.” 

Rather a large order, but on the whole fairly 
fulfilled ; and certainly of greater value to the 
birds of passage than to the more permanent 
residents, who can generally obtain local aid 
and advice. The editor invites attention to 
his want of reverence for the Hunterian mode 
of spelling Hindustani words ; it was scarcely 
necessary to do so, but there is no doubt that 
the work would have gained materially had 
the proofs been examined by a Hindustani 
scholar and a practical sportsman. Neither 
the one nor the other would have written about 
the griffin successfully passing the C.S.1. final 
(p. xi), or have left uncorrected the ‘‘ *265 
Manlicher”’ (p. 13), and the instruction to 
‘¢remember the bend as you pull the trigger’”’ 
(p. 197). However, passing from these and 
other defects, we may remark that the system 
followed in preparing the book is sound. The 
subject is divided into four parts, ‘ Shooting,’ 
‘ Fishing,’ ‘Sports and Games with Horses,’ and 
‘Some Minor Sports and Games.’ Each part is 
subdivided, and assigned to writers who are 
entitled to be considered experts. Thus Sir 
Montagu Gerard deals with tigers, panthers, 
and bears; Capt. Arbuthnot with shooting in 
the hills; Col. Bairnsfather with shooting in 
the plains, and with fishing; Major Neville 
Taylor with pig-sticking, &c., and so on, the 
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result being that the information is generally 
up to date, a matter of no small importance in 
these times of rapid change. Game laws have 
been introduced in Kashmir, not before 
they were required, and substantial pay- 
ments have to be made for shooting 
licences; full detail is given pp. 186-92. 
The diminution of game in India is the subject 
of some remarks by Col. Bairnsfather, who is 
disposed to hold the white hunter at least 
equally responsible with the natives for the 
decrease. Indirectly and in certain places it 
may be so, but a gang of bdoris (a vagrant 
tribe in the Punjab) will set snares in an 
extensive plain, drive the antelope over them, 
and in an hour or two kill more head, bucks, 
does, and young, than a European sportsman 
would kill in a week. Generally, too, though 
there are, unfortunately, exceptions, the 
English sportsman does not shoot females and 
young ; consequently, there is reason to ques- 
tion Col. Bairnsfather’s conclusion, though we 
fully agree that ‘‘the process of annihilation 
will not be greatly stayed unless it [protective 
legislation] restrains the white man as well as 
the brown.”’ 

Fishing is now much more popular than of 
old among sportsmen in India, but it is still 
in its infancy. The remarks on this subject 
deserve every attention; and inasmuch as the 
field is wide and the circumstances of the 
places mentioned are different, they merit 
high praise. 

Other sports, such as pig-sticking, hunting, 
racing, cricket, golf, &c., are adequately 
treated, but the result is a bulky volume of 
567 pages. As visitors to India for sporting 
purposes may be separated into two main 
classes—those who go for shooting and fishing, 
and those who go for other sport—it would 
seem to suggest a division into two volumes, 
an arrangement whereby the traveller might 
earry the part he requires into remote places 
where extra load is to be avoided. The illus- 
trations are numerous and good; there are 
aseful maps, and there is an index. 








SCOTTISH SCENERY. 


So many books have already been written 
about Edinburgh that any addition to the 
number would seem to be superfluous. Mr. 
Oliphant Smeaton’s Edinburgh and its Story 
{Dent) has features of its own which make it, 
in some respects, the best work that has been 
published on Scott’s ‘‘own romantic town.’’ 
This is especially true in regard to the illus- 
trations, of which there are 115 in all. Fifty 
are reproduced by the three-colour process 
from drawings by Mr. J. Ayton Symington, 
and twenty are in two printings, from draw- 
ings by Mr. Herbert Railton. If one were to 
be hypercritical, one would be constrained 
to say that the three-colour process hardly 
adapts itself to the sombre grey of Edin- 
burgh. Some cf these pictures are far 
too garish to satisfy an exacting artistic 
sense. But, if they are taken as a whole, they 
must be described as dainty bits of work, 
and they are assuredly the chief feature of a 
book which has been got up with more than 
the usual skill and taste of its publishers. 
There is a charming picture of Stevenson’s 
Swanston Cottage, and we like, too, the 
picture of Lasswade Cottage, where Scott 
began his married life. But why not also De 
Quincey’s cottage, situated a little further 
up, near ‘‘ Roslin’s rocky glen’’ and the 
classic Hawthornden where Drummond and 
Ben Jonson met? So far as we are aware no 
satisfactory illustration of the Opium-Eater’s 
cottage exists, and it would have been admir- 
ably in place here. 

Of the letterpress there is not much to say. 
To pack the story of Edinburgh into some 
350 pages is not an easy task. Mr. Smeaton 
has performed the task as well as could reason- 








ably be expected. He might, indeed, have 
saved a considerable amount of space in the 
historical section ; for while the events which 
he records undoubtedly took place in Edin- 
burgh, they were of national rather than of 
local importance, and need not have been 
dwelt upon at such length. The story of 
Mary Stuart, for example, may surely be taken 
as ‘‘read’’ at this time of day. But, if the 
thing had to be done in such detail, it could 
hardly have been done better. Recent 
research, and especially the labours of 
Skene, Burton, and Hume Brown, have 
thrown a flood of light on the early history of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Smeaton has freely, and 
avowedly, availed himself oftheir material ; and 
indeed, all through it is clear that he has been 
careful to consult original authorities, though 
he has wisely, in a book of this kind, not 
encumbered his pages with references to the 
sources whence he has derived his facts. The 
more detailed description of the city which 
follows the historical section is of peculiar 
interest and value. Mr. Smeaton had already 
prepared himself for this by his edition of Mr. 
Wilmot Harrison’s ‘Memorable Edinburgh 
Houses,’ and much of that book is here repro- 
duced in essence. If we might hint at a fault 
in Mr. Smeaton, it is his tendency to lapse into 
*‘high-falutin’.’’ ‘‘ Ifthe grey frost of yearshas 
tinged our hair’’ is only a grand-sounding cir- 
cumlocution. And why ‘‘ campanile ’’ as applied 
to the tower of St. Giles’s Cathedral? The 
St. Giles’s tower is not a campanile—a term 
which, if it means anything, is Italian for a 
belfry. Nor can we quite understand Mr. 
Smeaton when he observes that ‘‘surprise has 
been expressed why the Provost of Edinburgh 
is styled Lord Provost, and the same title is 
not extended to the Provosts of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen.’’ The chief magistrate of Glasgow 
is officially ‘‘the Honourable the Lord Pro- 
vost,’’ and Perth is another city with a Lord 
Provost. But these are small matters. Its 
letterpress and illustrations together contri- 
bute to render Mr. Smeaton’s book the best 
that has so far been devoted to the ‘‘Queen 
of the North.’”’ There is an excellent index. 


The Burns Country, by Charles S. Dougall 
(A. & C. Black), is a sort of glorified guide- 
book. It introduces no fresh matter of any 
importance about the poet; but the author 
has clearly a first-hand acquaintance with the 
various districts in which Burns had his home, 
and his enthusiasm makes some amends for his 
lack of originality. ‘‘I have no dearer aim,’’ 
said Burns, ‘‘than to make leisurely pil- 
grimages through Caledonia.’’ Mr. Dougall’s 
volume is the result of such pilgrimages, He 
has wandered on the banks of the rivers and 
streams which owe much of their romance 
to the poet; he has visited his homes and 
haunts in Ayrshire and Nithsdale, and on the 
way he has picked up certain inconsiderable 
trifles about Burns and his friends. Of course 
he does not confine himself to Burns. This 
‘* Burns country ’’ is also the country of Bruce 
and Wallace. It was the home of Lollards and 
Covenanters; it witnessed centuries of feudal 
strife. Galt and Boswell, Ainslie and Cun- 
ningham, Burns and Scott, are among those 
who have invested it with the charm of literary 
associations. All these, and many more, Mr. 
Dougall contrives to get into his gallery. In 
connexion with the village of Ochiltree, where 
the author of ‘The House with the Green 
Shutters’ was born, he insists, *‘in justice to 
the place,’’ that ‘‘the spiteful back-hitting, 
the overbearing ignorance, the snivelling 
hypocrisy, and the brutish insensibility to 
pain which form the atmosphere of Barbie, do 
not belong to Ochiltree.’’ The statement 


seems rather superfluous, inasmuch as Mr. 
Douglas Brown made no pretence to having 
painted the real Ochiltree. That Mr. Dougall 
does not exhaust his subject is no reasonable 
ground of complaint. 


If it were, one might 





ask why no mention is made of the monument 
erected some years ago to Alexander Peden, 
the famous Covenanting ‘‘ prophet,’’ and un- 
veiled by Prof. Blackie. The book will serve 
the practical purpose of furnishing all that the 
traveller in the land of Burns can want to 
know about the literary and historical associa- 
tions of the districts dealt with. Its fifty full- 
page illustrations from photographs are excel- 
lent and appropriate. 


A charming edition of Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake has been issued by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black. The book has three outstanding fea- 
tures—notes by Mr. Andrew Lang, a topo- 
graphy of the poem by the late Sir George 
Biddell Airy, and fifty full-page illustrations 
and amap. Mr. Lang’s notes are brief but 
excellent. But why ‘‘ Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
‘Kidnapped’’’? The double reference (pp. 156, 
157) to ‘‘ Burton’s ‘Letters from Scotland’ ’’ 
suggests that Mr. Lang has not seen the 
proofs, for he could never have written 
‘¢ Burton’’ for Burt. And who is ‘‘ Roy Roy”’ 
(p. 158)? Sir George Airy’s examination of 
the topography of the poem is full of minute 
and accurate detail; and the illustrations, 
many of them in colours, are delicately repro- 
duced. On the whole, this is one of the most 
satisfying of the many editions of Scott’s work 
which have been published. 





FRENCH STUDIES. 


Goethe en France: Etude de Littérature 
Comparée, par Fernand Baldensperger (Paris, 
Hachette & Cie.), is an admirable piece of 
work, and should prove almost as interesting 
to the student of literature in general as to 
the Goethe specialist. It is not one of those 
learned and laborious compilations under 
which scholarship too often seeks to hide its 
lack of original thought, but is scholarly in 
the true sense of the word. The learning 
and labour are there, no doubt, but they never 
become oppressive, and there is much more— 
wide culture, pregnant observation, a fine 
critical faculty, and, not least, a sense of 
humour, which also implies a sense of pro- 
portion. All this enables the author to treat 
his subject from a singularly broad standpoint, 
and the story of Goethe in France really 
becomes to a great extent the history of 
French thought and culture for the last 125 
years. Prof. Baldensperger traces the fluctua- 
tions and variations of Goethe’s influence 
during that period, and shows how ‘ Werther,’ 
after a somewhat contemptuous reception from 
the press on its first appearance in France 
in 1776-7, soon took the hearts of all so 
powerfully that, as he expresses it, the 
periphrasis of ‘‘l’auteur de ‘ Werther’”’ 
kept its ground for sixty years’ before 
it was replaced by that of ‘‘l’auteur de 
‘Faust.’’’ He marks out the more limited 
influence of the poet’s lyric and dramatic 
work, especially on French romanticism, 
which ‘‘adopted Goethe rather than compre- 
hended him thoroughly,’’ and treats of the later 
ventures in fiction, which found few genuine 
admirers in France. Even ‘‘ Williams Meister,’’ 
as Madame de Staél termed the book in her 
salad days, before she had made the whole of 
German literature her province, never gained 
a wide public. Has it ever been otherwise in 
this country, Carlyle notwithstanding? Then, 
in a full and interesting chapter, the author 
discusses French opinion on Goethe’s person- 
ality and philosophy of life, bringing out with 
subtlety the numerous variations it has under- 
gone, and finally, in a brilliant conclusion of 
some thirty pages, attempts to sum up, so far as 
is possible, the extent and kind of Goethe’s 
influence on France as a whole, and to ap- 
praise its chances of enduring. This last 
section contains some fine criticism. But, 
indeed, the book is full of suggestive remarks. 
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It may sufuce to quote as a sample the follow- 
ing observation on ‘Hermann und Dorothea’: 
‘*Tl n’est pas indifférent de noter qu’ ‘Hermann 
et Dorothée’ ayant paru ad la pensée frangaise 
la peinture par excellence de la bourgeoisie alle- 
mande, ses héros ont contribué a fixer pour nous le 
type du jeune homme et de la jeune fille d’outre- 
hin. Image dont on a exagéré 4 plaisir la bon- 
homie et la naiveté, et 4 laquelle on s’en est pris, 
pg me certaine mesure, de la terrible désillusion 
e 1870.” 


Les Héros de Richard Wagner: Etudes sur 
les Origines Indo-Européennes des Légendes 
Wagneriennes. Par Stéphane Valot. (Paris, 
Librairie Fischbacher.)—By confining himself 
to the cycle of legends made familiar by 
Wagner’s operas M. Valot has been able at 
once to limit the scope of his work and to 
appeal to a wider public than he could other- 
wise have done. As a matter of fact, however, 
Wagner plays quite a secondary part in the 
little book, which is primarily a study of 
Indo-European mythology. The author at- 
tempts to show how the Scandinavian and 
Germanic mythology is, for the most part, 
contained in and developed from the Indo-Euro- 
pean. He reduces the legends to their simplest 
elements, proposing for their origin a novel 
theory, the argument of which we can only 
indicate very briefly. At the basis of all 
those legends, he says, there is one common 
conception, that of a struggle and a vic- 
tory, whereby the hero gains possession of 
a woman, a treasure, or some other precious 
object. Now, to explain the genesis of these 
legends we must go back to the sources of 
Indo-European niythology—to the early rites 
and formulas of sacrifice. The phraseology of 
the Vedic hymns is based upon the mode of 
expression employed by the ofliciating priest, 
who kindles the fire on the altar and sustains 
it by the libation. The fire is regarded as 
something capable of understanding and 
obedience, and is so addressed. In course of 
time, when this artifice of language was no 
longer understood as such, a true personifi- 
cation arose and developed into the masculine 
figure of the god or hero, by the side of whom 
was created, by analogous process, a female 
figure personifying the libation, and from the 
idea of union, or absence of union and con- 
sequent struggle, between these two beings 
are derived most, if not all, of the Indo- 
European legends. The later mythical con- 
ceptions, found in races of Indo-European 
origin, are accordingly to be explained in the 
majority of cases by these considerations. 
Into the application of the theory we have no 
space to enter. It is worked out with much 
ingenuity, and the various elements of the 
myths—the treasure, the dragon, the dwarf, 
the ring, and so forth—are all referred with 
more or less plausibility to this simple origin. 
We must confess that M. Valot’s interpreta- 
tions often strike us as decidedly far-fetched, 
and we think he drives his theory too hard, 
to say the least. But he is certainly original, 
and with Prof. Regnaud, who contributes a 
suggestive preface to the book, we may 
willingly admit that most of his conclusions 
claim the attention, if not the conviction, 
of unprejudiced readers. 


En Irlande is the work of 
Schindler (Paris, Félix Juven). If Ireland 
excites but little interest save that of 
annoyance in the common English breast, it is 
not so beyond the Channel. French, Italian, 
German, Slav politicians are always studying 
the aspirations, the illusions, the successes, 
the failures of Ireland, partly by way of 
political experience for themselves, partly by 
way of getting a stone to fling at their neigh- 
bour’s political house of glass. The recent 
French studies of the island have been gene- 
rally excellent. The special reporters sent 
to observe and narrate have the qualities of 
their profession in the highest degree. They 
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have no religion; they feel no enthusiasm ; 
they express no hatred; they have not even 
a political creed to maintain. Hence their 
books are true as well as amusing in spite 
of the mistakes of detail which are unavoidable 
in the hasty studies of a foreigner. 

M.Schindler’s sketches, originally intended 
for the readers of the Temps, are good 
specimens of their class. He has penetrated 
the mazes of the agrarian problem with 
singular skill and fairness. He is even fair 
to incompetent and much-abused landlords, 
and is not blinded to the justice of their 
claims because of their signal failure to main- 
tain them. He sets down with full apprecia- 
tion the attractive theories of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, though he sees clearly enough that, 
without a great change in the direction of 
individual diligence and thrift, the best theories 
in the world are idle. He laughs at the alleged 
superiority of the Irish intellect, which he 
proclaims to be only a superabundance of 
imagination. Ces Tarasconnais de la brume 
are always deceiving themselves, or, what is 
far stranger, indulging in dreams and aspira- 
tions which they know to be chimerical. 
There are thousands of Irishmen crying out for 
Home Rule who would be frightened out of 
their lives if it really came upon them, just 
as there were recently dozens of patriots who 
exclaimed against a loyal reception of the 
King, though they were delighted at his visit, 
and very probably joined in the cheering when 
they met him in their streets. 

All these things are duly appreciated by 
this excellent, if somewhat cynical, foreign 
observer. He even inserts a brief sketch of 
Irish history, wherein, with some errors of 
dates, he still lays hold of the main facts with 
great intelligence. Thus the saving of the 
country from the Reformation by the Jesuits 
is perceived by him with a clearness not 
paralleled, so far as we know, in any elaborate 
history of Ireland. He also sees that the 
old historic grounds of quarrel, which have 
envenomed the economic disputes of many 
generations, are gradually losing their efficacy. 
The real dispute about the land is merely: 
how much can the tenant extort, how much 
can the landlord save, out of the present dual 
ownership? Pay the landlords their honest 
claims, and the whole question, he thinks, is 
settled. But of course the word honest will 
require definition, and behind all is the claim 
of the Papal hierarchy. We will not venture 
closer to this political furnace. 

In spite of all his fairness—we congratulate 
the editor and readers of the Temps on 
having so admirable a correspondent — we 
think the book a little dull; or shall we say 
this on account of its fairness? For if the 
proverb be true that truth is stranger than 
fiction, it is equally—nay, far more frequently 
—true that truth is duller than fiction. If 
not, why should fiction have occupied 
so vast a position in modern literature? 
M. Schindler seems to us not equal, for 
example, to Max O’Rell or the Baron de 
Graney - Nancourt in the piquancy of his 
style or the humour of his observations. A 
pig pursuing a foal ina field is to hima tableau 
comique. He might have found some far less 
elementary humour among the higher animals. 
In his appreciation of the public buildings 
of Dublin he expresses little sympathy for a 
really fine school of architecture. The front 
of Trinity College he compares to a barrack. 
We have never yet seen, in France or else- 
where, so dignified a barrack. The effects of 
the scenery upon him are what we should 
expect froma Frenchman. The bogs have for 
him no beauty; the lakes strike him with 
their dampness. But nevertheless he will not 
deny the ‘‘melancholy charm’’ of the Irish 
landscape. 

We said that in spite of general truth this 
book is not wanting in errors of detail. The 





Isle of Man is not visible from the Holyhead 





and Dublin boats. The battle of Clontarf 
was not fought in 1104. The great Irish 
famine did not occur in 1850. The Viceroy and 
his secretary were not assassinated together 
in 1882. The hierarchy did not hail the errors 
of Parnell’s private life as an excuse to shake 
off his sway. They acquiesced in them till 
Mr. Gladstone and the English Noncon- 
formists forced their hands. And so on if we 
would. But though these things will offend 
the minute critic, and make him say that such 
inaccuracies are inexcusable, his opinion is to 
be distrusted. In truth this book is one of 
the fairest and most instructive sketches of 
the Irish land question which we have of late 
years had the fortune to study. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mysticism of a somewhat familiar kind, 
mingled with sentimentality carried to its 
utmost purple rim, pervades the pages of The 
Herbs of Medea, by Theophila North, other- 
wise Dorothea Hollins (Elkin Mathews); and, 
indeed, the character of the little bookisalmost 
sufficiently advertised by its sub-title, which 
runs thus: ‘A Five-pointed Leaf from the 
Tree Ygdrasil.’ The slender trickle of nar- 
rative flows in the guise of diaries and letters 
from divers hands, and deals with the not 
bewilderingly new problem of the love of two 
women for one man, and the ultimate 
renunciation of the older of the two, who 
turns with true philosophy for consolation to 
the prospect of abstruse studies with learned 
friends. ‘‘The Anstruthers,’’ she writes, 
“have asked me to join them in the studies—his- 
torical, philosophic, Oriental, critical, social, and 
scientific—which they are always pursuing, and I 
look forward to it greatly.” 

While she even ecstatically adds :— 

“Can only the unendurable give birth to perfect 
joy? Wilt thou indeed send me so avgust a bride- 
groom as Delivering Love, a child so divine as a 
Poem?” 
which would seem to argue an almost pathetic 
faith in the divine right of versification; a 
touching conviction that music and moonlight 
and feeling are, in fact, one. Unhappily, the 
last two do not inevitably presuppose the first ; 
hence the multiplicity of emotional but artless 
little volumes such as this, wherein the warm 
gush of fancy so overwhelms fact—which, 
perhaps, is just as attractive—as to inspire 
the author to rhapsodize upon ‘‘ the brown 
thrush, a joyful mother of children, pouring 
out her low-pitched good-night ecstasy.’”’ A 
very pleasing feature of the booklet is its 
frontispiece, a charming little reproduction of 
the ‘ Paradiso’ of Fra Angelico. 


THE interesting and instructive volume 
called ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ which Dr. A. Smythe 
Palmer produced in 1882, was well worth re- 
publishing in a revised and condensed form, 
under the title of The Folk and their Word- 
lore: an LEHssay on Popular Etymologies 
(Routledge). The users of the term ‘*‘ popular 
etymology’’ seem inconsistent if they sub- 
scribe to the equivoque ‘‘ Man is an etymolo- 
gizing animal,’’ seeing that popular etymology 
is never recognized by philologists unless it 
involves an error. Folk naturally think that 
‘* wedlock ’’ has something to do with fastening 
as with a ‘‘lock,’’ and as this involves a 
wrong interpretation of ‘‘-lock’’ it is labelled 
popular etymology, the labellers themselves 
ignoring the true meaning of ‘‘etymology’’ ; 
but when the man in the street assumes that 
the last syllable of ‘‘ padlock’’ is the substan- 
tive ‘‘lock,’’ he gets no credit at all for his 
accurate guess—for it is no more thana guess, 
while the meaning of ‘‘pad-’’ is unknown. 
Etymology is, or ought to be, an art or a 
science. The animal man deals with his words 
artlessly, and therefore is never an etymolo- 
gist. The folk-lore which sometimes follows 
upon ‘‘ folk-etymology’’ is, perhaps, a kind 
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of etymology. This amusing collection of 
eaprices includes many old friends with a few 
eomparative novelties. For instance, the 
leggings of rough-riders in the Western 
United States, called ‘‘sherry-vallies,’’ are 
traced by Max Griinbaum to the Persian 
sharwil, Arabian shervdl; and American 
gardeners have a tall variety of ‘‘lobelia’’ 
which they call ‘‘ high-belia.’’ This seems to 
be a deliberate attempt to be funny. Dr. 
Smythe Palmer gives as instances of folk- 
etymology several altered spellings, which 
seem to be due to knowledge of Latin as well 
as English, and therefore ‘‘learned’’; e.g., 
‘*abnormal,’’ ‘‘ ferrule,’ ‘‘imposthume,’’ and 
scissors.’ More than once a group of 
**learned’’ errors is given, of which at least 
two should have been omitted. In ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ v. 214, Milton has ‘‘ pamper’d boughs,’’ 
meaning ‘‘ over-fed boughs,’’ just as Braith- 
wait had written “‘ the flower...... which you do 
pamper’’; but Dr. Smythe Palmer says that 
Milton meant luxuriating or abounding in 
leaves, misled by knowledge of French pamprer. 
Milton, ib. v. 341, we are told, ‘‘ speaks of 
fruit ‘smooth rined,’ he seems to have treated 
rind asa past participle rin’d.’’ But ‘‘rined’’ 
or ‘‘rin’d’’ is an obvious misprint, which 
makes ‘‘smooth rined’’ qualify ‘‘ coat,’’ not 
**fruit.’’ The correct reading is :— 
fruit of all kinds, in coat 

Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell. 
‘Where angels garn the golden grain’’ is 
quoted from a hymn in the Guardian (1880), 
the back-formation ‘‘garn’’ having, luckily, 
escaped Mr. Bradley and the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ It is charitable to suppose that 
the hymnologist wrote ‘‘barn’’ (for which 
verb there is respectable authority, and it 
would recall ‘‘ gather the wheat into my barn,”’ 
Mat. xiii. 30). In research of this kind the 
discovery of a few mares’ nests is inevitable ; 
for instance, ‘‘ parchment lace’’ has nothing 
to do with French passement; ‘‘ crusty’’ 
is quite distinct from ‘‘curst,’’ ‘‘ cursed ”’ ; 
the modern “‘ nestle,’’ perhaps affected by the 
substantive ‘‘nestling,’’ has no connexion 
with ‘‘ nuzzle,’’ which, however, may be a 
back-formation from the adverb “ noseling.’’ 
We have already pointed out that ‘‘ restive,’’ 
Fr. restif, keeps the sense ‘‘ withstand,” 
** oppose,”’ of Lat. restare, not the sense ‘‘ to 
stand still.’’ A restive horse opposes efforts 
to make him go in a certain direction or to 
make him stand still. ‘‘ Refusing to budge”’ 
is an accident of restiveness, on which the sound 
**rest’’ has caused stress to be laid. Mr. 
Spurgeon certainly suggested error by saying 
** sections or sects,’’ as though ‘‘sect’’ were a 
part cut off. But Dr. Smythe Palmer produces 
a complication of blunders when he writes :— 

“ The connexion however with sectus (from secare 
to cut) is quite imaginary, as Latin seta, a party or 
school, stands for secuta.” 
**Secta’’ could phonologically be derived 
from sequor, but could not stand for secuta; it 
means literally ‘‘ trodden path,’’ ‘‘ cut path,’’ 
and stands for ‘‘secta (from ‘secare’) via.’’ 
Prof. Skeat is responsible for all the mis- 
apprehension except the allusion to “‘ secuta.’’ 
We are sceptical as to ‘‘set,’’ sb., being con- 
nected with Latin secta, as Prof. Skeat and 
Dr. Smythe Palmer suggest, since we regard a 
** set’’ to be primarily an aggregate of things 
to be set, all or some, in any action of setting. 
Popular etymologies are not the 
“outcome of a craving for uniformity in the 
popular mind, a desire to bring under law and 
classification what seems to be anomalous.” 
These laudable motives lead learned philo- 
logists, not the ignorant, into error. Saving 
the occasional effect of clumsy punning, the 
linguistic processes of the populace are un- 
emotional and unconscious or semi-conscious, 
and the most rational cause to which any folk- 
etymology can be safely attributed is an 
occasional tendency to make a word easier to 
remember by assigning or assimilating part of 





it toa more familiar word of like signification, 
or haply of unlike. Thus to ‘‘ curtal ’’—‘‘ to 
lock the tail,’’ became to ‘‘curtail’’ (and even 
“‘curt-tail’’); ‘‘aundyre’’ became ‘‘and- 
iron’’; ‘*parboil’’ = thoroughly boil, was 
taken for ‘‘ part-boil’’; ‘‘ros-marin’’ became 
‘*Rosemary.’’ It is open to question whether 
we have two distinct words ‘‘use’’ (sb.), as 
the legal Anglo-French term ‘‘ oeps’’=profit, 
advantage, earlier ‘‘ oes ’’—apart from phono- 
logical difficulties—was not wanted in the 
vulgar tongue, since ‘‘use’’ (from wuss) 
could mean ‘‘advantage”’ as well as ‘‘utility,”’ 
‘“employment,” like Latin usus. We have 
not space to dwell at large on the many merits 
of Dr. Smythe Palmer’s essay, which we have 
criticized for the purpose of enhancing its 
usefulness. It illustrates admirably the 
fascination exercised by the study of our 
dialects and their importance in relation to 
English philology. 


The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited 
by Charles Sayle. Vol. II. (Grant Richards.) 
—We lately reviewed the first volume of this 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne, with com- 
mendation of its excellent format and editing. 
This second volume has for frontispiece a 
photographic reproduction of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s skull, and is entirely occupied by 
the continuation of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
It is not Browne at his best. It shows him 
whollyas thelearnedand somewhat pedantically 
curious seventeenth-century physician, dis- 
cussing vulgar errors which — no longer 
common — never had more than the most 
academic appeal. Whether Jews have a dis- 
agreeable odour, whether or no the story of 
pigmies who war upon cranes be a fable, 
whether Adam had a navel, and whether the 
serpent which tempted Eve had a human face: 
these questions do not greatly absorb us 
nowadays, or seem to us worthy of learned 
argument by a man of science. Yet they are 
a quite casual handful of the problems treated 
in the present volume. And Browne considers 
them with all imaginable seriousness, with the 
minutest casuistry, and a very curious parade 
of seventeenth-century knowledge. It is in 
the oddity and curiosity of this antiquated 
learning that the attraction (such as it is) of 
the book resides. Nor can Browne discuss 
even these matters without flashes of pleasant 
and personal ingenuity. It is at least a side, 
an aspect, of a really unique individuality. 
The solemn childlikeness of these speculations, 
the acute good sense applied to subjects 
seemingly themselves subversive of good sense, 
the wide reading squandered on the refutation 
of such absurd or trifling notions, illustrate 
the weak aspect of a great century and a 
great writer of the century. 

The style, like the matter, good though it 
be, is not Browne’s best. Latin pedantries 
are here most in evidence—though even here 
one remarks with surprise how far he is from 
the constant and thronging Latinisms which 
are popularly alleged against him. But 
pedantry does in some measure show its head, 
as might be expected from a_ physician 
treating of what he considers learned or 
scientific matters. Truly, the charges of 
childishness and laborious triviality made by 
the satirists of that day against the scientific 
and learned men of that day are aboundingly 
countenanced by this work of a man of learn- 
ing who was also (what so few were) a man of 
genius. The genius is, for the time, almost 
stifled under the accumulation of superfiuous 
knowledge. 

Let us add that in a generally good edition 
we have noted one slight point calling for 
revision. On p. 131 the length of the Ark is 
given as thirty cubits, the same as its height. 
It should be three hundred cubits, as is also 
evident from Browne’s statement that it 
agrees with the measure of the human body, 
wherein the length from head to foot is ten 





times that of the profundity from chest to 
back, and six times that of the breadth. Now 
ten times thirty is three hundred, not thirty. 
It is a small matter, but should be corrected. 


To the reprint of John Strong the Boaster, 
and other Pithy Papers, by Old Humphrey, 
the Religious Tract Society has prefixed a 
brief sketch by Mr. A. R. Buckland of that 
indefatigable contributor to its publications 
in its early years. It is fifty years since Old 
Humphrey (Mr. George Mogridge) passed 
away. 
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General Literaiure. 

Alfred (J ), Missing Ladyland, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Appleton (G. W.), ‘I'he Mysterious Miss Cass, cr. Svo, 6/ 

Ashton (Mark), Jezebel’s Husband, cr. &vo, 6/ 

Charles (Frances), The Awakening of the Duchess, 3/6 

Chater (Lucy), In Lavender, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Clarke (W. B.), A More Excellent Way, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Coates (Rhoda O.), Mystery, a Peep behind the Veil, 3/6 

Grabam (Winifred), Mayfair, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Gunter (A. C.), The City of Mystery, cr. 8vo, 6; 

Hawtrey (Valentina), Perronelle, er. 8vo, 6/ 

King (Clarence), Memoirs: The Helmet of Mambrino, 
er. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Leith (H. S.), The Book of the Country, cr. 8vo, 1/6 net. 

Mackey (H. ©.), Helps for Speakers, Incidental and 
Iliustrative, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Maupassant (Guy de), Yvette, and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Meade (L. T.), At the Back of the World, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Milton (J.), Areopagitica, 4to, boards, 31/6 net. 

Rolfe (Fr.), Hadrian the Seventh, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Smith (Albert), The Pottleton Legacy. cr. 8vo, 2/ 

Stephens (R. N.), The Bright Face of Da: ger, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Stowell (J. Hilton), The Soul's Achievements, cr. 8vo, 2/6 nete 

Sutcliffe (Halliwel)), A Bachelor in Arcady, cr, 8vo, 6/ 
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Talbot (L. A.), The Duke's Jest, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Tuite (Hugb), The Heart of the Vicar, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tytler (Sarah), Hearts are Trumps, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Watson (H. B. Marriott-), Captain Fortune, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Wheeler (C. G. and W. A.), Familiar Allusions, 7/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Babylonische Talmud (Der), hrsg. nach der 1. Bomberg- 
schen Ausg. u. iibers. v. Lazarus Goldschmidt, Vol. 6, 
Part 1, 15m. 60. 

Posnanski (A.), Schiloh, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Messiaslehre, Part 1, 15m. 

Fine Art, 
Poéte (M.), Les Primitifs Parisiens, 3fr. 50. 
Sand (George), Frangois le Champi, avec Illustrations, 
50 


3fr. 50. 


Law, 
Carolina (Die) u. ihre Vorgiingerinnen, bearb. von Prof. J. 
Kohler, Vol. 3, 3m. 80, 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Sent (A.), Trente Ans de Théfitre, Second Series, 
3fr. 50. 
Croisset (F. de), Le Paon, Comédie en Vers, 3fr. 50. 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, 40 Jahrg., 


llm, 
Philology. 
Porta Linguarum Orientalium: Erman (A.), Aegyptisches 
Glossar, 13m. 
Thesaurus Linguz Latine, editus auctoritate Academiarum 
Quinque, Index Librorum, 7m. 20. 
Winckler (H.), Die Gesetze Hammurabis, in Umscbrift, 
hrsg., 5m. 60. 
Science. 
Fonvielle (W. de), Frangois Arago en Algérie, 6fr. 
General Literature. 
Bete 10>, La Grande Faute des Catholiques de France, 
3fr. 50. 
Bourget (P.), Un Divorce, 3fr. 50. 
Daragon (H, et P.), Voyage 4 Paris de S A. le Bey de Tunis, 
fr. 5 


2fr. 50. 
~—- (H. Cuvillier-), La Mise en Valeur du Congo Frangais, 
r. 


Gebhart (.), Rabelais, 2fr. 

Journal (Le) de Sonia, 3fr. 60. 

Le Merre (Lieutenant), La Tactique des Anglais aprés la 
Guerre du Transvaal, lfr. 50. 

Létang (L.), Le Testament du Corsaire, 3fr. 50. 

Schultz (W.), Das Farbenempfindungssystem der Hellenen, 
10m. 








A METRICAL TALE BY LAMB. 


In a letter dated January 14th, 1802, 
addressed by Charles Lamb to John Rickman 
(‘Letters of Charles Lamb,’ ed. Ainger, 1904, 
vol. i. pp. 217, 218), we find some particulars 
of Lamb’s second connexion with the Morning 
Post. Lamb writes :— 


“My Editor uniformly rejects all that I do con- 
siderable in length. I shall only do paragraphs, 
with now and then a slight poem such as ‘ Dick 
Strype,’ if you read it, which was but a long 
Epigram.” 

Your readers may like to see this hitherto 
uncollected poem of Lamb’s, which appeared in 
the Morning Post of January 6th, 1802 :— 


DICK STRYPE. 
OR, THE FORCE OF HADIT. 
A TALE, BY TIMOTHY BRAMBLE. 
HABITS are stubborn things 
And by the time a man is turn’d of forty, 
His ruling passion’s grown so haughty, 
There is no clipping of its wings. 
The amorous roots have taken earth, and fix : 
And never shall P—rr leave his juggling tricks, 
Till H——y quits his mitre with his pride, 
Till W——-» learns to flatter regicide, 
Till hypocrite-enthusiasts cease to rant, 
And Mister W—— leaves off to cant. 
The truth will best be shewn, 
By a familiar instance of our own. 
Dick STRYPE 
Was a dear friend and lover of the pipe ; 
Me us‘d to say, one pipe of Kirkman’s best 
Gave life a zest. 
To him ’twas meat, and drink, and physic, 
To see the friendly vapour 
Curl round his midnight taper, 
And the black fume 
Clothe all the roum, 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysic. 
So still he smok’d, and drank, and crack’d his joke; 
And bad he single tarried, 
Ue might have smok’d, and still grown old in smoke: 
But RICHARD married, 
His wife was one, who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice, 
She was so nice: 
And thrice a week, above, below, 
The house was scour'’d from top to toe, 
And all the floors were rubb’d so bright, 
You dar’d not walk upright 
For fear of sliding : 
But that she took a pride in. 


Of all things else Renecca StRYPE 
Could least endure a pipe 
She rail’d upon the filthy herb tobacco, 
Protested that the noisome vapour 
Had spoil’d the best chintz curtains and the paper, 
And cost her many a pound in stucco : 





And then, sbe quoted our King James, who saith, 
** Tobacco is the Devil’s breath.” 

When wives will govern, husbands must obey : 
For many a day 

DIckK mourn’d and miss’d his favourite tobacco, 
And curs’d REBECCA. 

At length the day approach’d, his wife must die: 

Imagine now the doleful cry 

Of female friends, old aunts, and cousins, 

Who to the fun’ral came by dozens. 

The undertaker’s men and mutes 

Stood at the gate in sable suits, 

With doleful looks, 

Just like so many melancholy rooks. 

Now cakes and wine are banded round, 

Folks sigh, and drink, and drink, and sigh, 

For grief makes people dry : 

But Dick is missing, nowhere to be found. 

Above, below, about 

They search’d the house throughout, 

Kacih hole and secret entry, 

Quite from the garret to the pantry, 

In ev’ry corner cupboard, nook, and shelf, 

And ali concluded he had Aang’d himself. 

At last they found him—reader, guess you where— 

’T will make you stare— 

Perch’d on REBECCa’s coffin, at his rest, 

SMOKING A PIPE OF KIRKMAN’S BEST. 


R, A. Ports. 








THE INTEGRITY OF LORD BURGHLEY. 
Sevenoaks. 

Ir was with some surprise that I read in your 
issue of the 9th inet. the statement of your 
reviewer that Lord Burghley’s career was open 
to the charge of “trafficking in bribes.” 
Whether the large fortune amassed by him was 
in part due to presents from grateful clients is 
a question which I cannot pretend to determine ; 
but I happen to possess a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the State Papers of Elizabeth 
which deal with the granting of monopoly 
patents for new industries. The evidence of 
these documents has been to support the view 
which, I believe, has been held by all bio- 
graphers of Cecil—viz., that his administration 
was singularly free from corruption. Thus in 
1567 the French glassmakers offered to Cecil, 
in return for his support, a sum equal to that to 
be paid to the Crown for the loss of Customs— 
viz., 4d. per bundle, or 2s, per case, of broad 
glass. This offer was refused, which greatly 
perplexed the foreigners. Upon the expiry of 
the patent an Englishman, George Longe, 
applied for a fresh grant, and offered not only 
to repair Cecil’s ‘‘ building” with the best 
glass, but to bestow 100 angels as directed ; but 
Longe failed in his suit, which was clearly 
opposed to public policy. 

Both Cecil and the Queen were financially 
interested in the alum patent of De Vos and 
the grants to the Mines Royal and the 
Mineral Battery Works ; but there is nothing 
to show that the shares allotted to the former 
were not paid for in the ordinary way. Towards 
the end of the reign Cecil appears to have 
retired, to some extent, from the business of 
the monopolies. During the period protection 
was refused to the two great native inventions 
of the reign—viz., the stocking-frame of Lee and 
the water-closet of Harington; while several 
unconstitutional and thoroughly objectionable 
grants — viz, for vinegar, starch, and play- 
ing cards—were allowed by the law officers, 
probably at the dictation of the Queen. In 
the case of the vinegar patent, we find Lord 
Burghley arbitrarily cutting down the powers 
proposed to be vested in the grantee, after the 
terms had been practically settled, until the 
applicant was on the point of surrendering the 
grant as valueless. Had I, therefore, met with 
well-authenticated instances of gifts of money 
to Cecil in return for his patronage, I should 
have hesitated to stigmatize these gifts as 
‘* bribes,” a term which implies an abuse of 
powers vested in an officer. But of this abuse I 
have no evidence. The monopoly grants for 
new industries of Elizabeth were undoubtedly 
an innovation. In his old age Lord Burghley 
is said to have regretted his insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the principles of the common law, 
but the fact remains that the law laid down 
in Darcy v. Allen, which laid the foundation 





of patent law not only in England, but throughout 
the civilized world, is but a restatement of the 
conditions customarily inserted in the grants 
which were drafted and settled by the hand 
of William Cecil. E. WynpHamM Hume, 


*,* As Mr. Hulme has such a high opinion 
of Lord Burghley’s integrity, it may be well to 
supply him with the actual references to the 
three cases cited in our review of July 9th, 
merely adding that there are others. 

‘Dom. State Papers Eliz.,’ vol. ccxxxviii. 80.— 
Writing to “the right worshipfull and his very 
good lord the lord tresurer,’’ on March 20th, 
1591, Thomas Middleton solicits further pre- 
ferment, and says, “I am ready to bestowe upon 
any whom yo" lordship shall please a thousand 
angells.” 

Vol. cexlv. 9.—On May 16th, 1593, William 
Hulbert, who had been given by Cecil a post 
in the Bristol Customs ten years before, found 
his health failing, and desiring to be succeeded 
by his ‘‘nere kynsman,” John Dowle, wrote to 
Lord Burghley asking him to make this appoint- 
ment, adding, ‘‘for yo" good Lordship’s favor 
herein I am willing to yealde (wheare your honor 
shall please to dispose) C. Aungells.” With 
this letter was enclosed a note from the Mayor 
and two aldermen of Bristol, asking that Dowle 
might have the appointment. 

Vol. ccxlvii. 40.— Henry Goldingham, on 
February 5th, 1594, learning that the Comp- 
troller of Ipswich ‘‘ lieth very sicke and not like 
to recover,” wrote direct to Lord Burghley 
beseeching that he might be thought ‘‘ wourthy 
of the place,” adding, ‘‘ I shall for this, if it may 
like your Lordship, ever be your bedsman and 
have one C!i for your Lordship to dispose of as 
seems best to your honor.’ This was a very 
handsome offer, as Goldingham proceeded to 
state that the post was worth but 20/. a year. 

Mr. Hulme shrinks from the term ‘‘ bribe” 
being applied to such offers ; but, if he will look 
at Mrs. Everett Green’s ‘Calendar’ to these 
papers, he will find the word used in the index 
as applicable to such transactions. Euphemisms 
have a pleasanter sound, but ‘‘ bribe” seems 
the correct word, for one of the best dic- 
tionary definitions has it that a bribe is ‘‘a 
reward given to pervert judgment.” 








SIR HENRY WOTTON’S ‘STATE OF 
CHRISTENDOM.’ 


Mr. Hucues ignores Prof. Ward, but I fear E 
cannot answer more succinctly than by requoting 
his assertion that only ‘‘ Scioppius...... ever 
pretended to regard Wotton as a would-be 
assassin.” Minorities have an _ unpleasing 
knack of being in the right; but when, as in 
this instance, a minority of two stands against 
the whole of that small world which concerns. 
itself with such matters, it is just possible that 
the minority may be wrong. 

As to the jewel incident, it may be incredibly 
foolish to spoil the Egyptians, and then to 
refuse to soil one’s hands by benefiting by the 
spoil; but is not something of this same spirit 
still customary amongst our finer gentlemen of 
to-day ? 

I join issues with Mr. Hughes in believing 
that Walton probably distorted the hero of his 
worship. A cloth-wand, even when raised in 
such generous admiration, is not perhaps the 
best means wherewith to measure a man. In 
the matter of the alleged Roman Catholicism, 
it will probably be granted that when an Angli- 
can is friends with a Romanist, it is either 
because he has leanings towards his friend’s 
views, or that he is indifferent to them. I 
deny Sir Henry’s friendship with all but one of 
the men previously cited by Mr. Hughes; but 
if he had been a friend of the Holy Father him- 
self, his attitude would have been neither that 
of a critic, nor of a disciple. He simply would 
not have cared. I speak under correction, for 
there have been many centuries of Wottons, and 
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I may deduce from insufficient knowledge ; but 
it seems to me that one of their most striking 
traits was that they invariably placed religion 
itself above, and all forms of religion below, 
their service to the State. Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose vaunted Protestantism was 
mainly a matter of geography, knew the 
Wottons too well to have any ‘‘ ground of sus- 
picion” on such a point. They had been con- 
spicuous at her grandfather's Court. <A 

otton had been her father’s private 
physician; another had carried through 
her father’s wishes on embassies where 
both Wolsey and Cromwell had failed. Two of 
them had been guardians to her brother 
Edward, and at least one had worked under her 
sister Mary. Elizabeth’s own godmother was a 
Wotton; and during the Kent progress she 
had stayed with the Wottons at Bocton. 
Knowing thus well the stock from which he 
sprang, knowing, too, how unfalteringly his 
people had worked for the sovereign, irre- 
spective alike of the fluctuations of Roman 
Catholicism and of Protestantism, and in much 
the same spirit as the immortal Cavalier who 
subsequently declared he would die for the 
crown, even if it were stuck on a hedgerow—is 
it likely that Elizabeth would have suspected 
Sir Henry of siding with her political enemies ? 
After her time, it is true that the second Lord 
Wotton embraced Roman Catholicism, as so 
many other men have done when embracing 
their wives. But deeply religious as he was, 
and as (or so I believe) most of the Wottons 
have been, the actual form of his faith made so 
little impression upon him that it did not even 
extend to his children. Philippa, the eldest 
girl, who was afterwards created Countess of 
Chesterfield in her own right, was chosen to 
mould the first ten years of that hope of all the 
Protestants, William of Orange. 

In conclusion, I beg to apologize for so 
lengthy an answer on a matter which can interest 
but very few. The Wottons were declared by 
Walton to be a family ‘‘ beloved of God,” but it 
does not therefore follow that they are beloved 
of Athenewm readers, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, they shall be troubled by them no more, 

Mase. E. Worton. 








‘A WEAVER OF WEBS, 


In writing, in last week’s Atheneum, to com- 
plain of the review of his novel called ‘A Weaver 
of Webs,’ Mr. J. Oxenham is good enough to 
leave me to your judgment. I am content. 
Here is the passage of which Mr. Oxenham par- 
ticularly complains :— 

“There are one or two plain baronets among the 
lesser folk of the narrative, but they conduct them- 
selves with due humility, and always say ‘my lord’ 
and ‘ your grace,’ even in dinner-table talk with life- 
long friends of the respective ranks indicated.” 

Mr. Oxenham protests that there is not a 
baronet in the book, and, as it chances, I believe 
he is right. The poor baronets are un- 
accountably overlooked, and I should have 
written ‘‘ plain Honourables,” if a foolish slip 
of the pen had not made me write ‘ plain 
baronets.” The notice began with these lines : 

“This is a story of very high life, in which the 
lower orders are represented by footmen and 
brigands, and every one else has a title, and appa- 
rently likes to hear it used regularly,” &c. 

Mr. Oxenham objects to this, and says that 
he cannot find a single solecism of address in 
the book. Let him turn to the tenth page of 
his book, and he will find the Honourable Basil 
Reigne in very intimate conversation with a 
duchess who boasts of having known him all 
his life, and nursed all his brothers on her 
knee. Yet, on this page, he calls her ‘‘ your 
Grace,” and on p. 12 he thinks of her with a 
more prodigal use of capitals, as ‘‘ Her Grace.” 
On p. 92 he is lunching with a very old family 
friend, Lord Caerleon, with whose daughters 
he played as a child, with whom he is on the 





most intimate terms. Lord Caerleon calls him 
‘*my dear boy.” He responds, in the course 
of conversation, with ‘‘my Lord.” In the first 
hundred pages of this book I find the following 
fashionable gathering :—The Emperor Franz 
Josef, H.R.H. the Archduke Franz Johann 
(alternately referred to as the ‘‘ Sailor-Prince ” 
and the ‘‘ Sailor-Duke ”), the Duchess of 
Malplaquet, Princess Marie Obdanovitch, Baron 
Juthenheim, the Duke of Cheshire, Lord Rollo 
Deolynn, Count Szarvas, Lord and Lady Elles- 
mere, the Ladies Elaine and Enid Caerleon, 
Lord Caerleon, the Hon. Basil Reigne, and 
various foreign dignitaries with high-sounding 
titles. Commoners are actually represented 
almost solely by footmen and brigands. Con- 
sideration of the value of your columns alone 
prevents my multiplying instances of the 
perfect fairness of the spirit of my comments. 
Your Reviewsr. 








THE ADVANCED HISTORICAL TEACHING 
FUND. 


Tue Second Annual Report of the Committee 
of Management points out that the movement 
was started by Dr. Ward, when President of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and that the 
first practical step was taken at a public meet- 
ing, presided over by Mr. James Bryce, M.P., 
on December 14th, 1900, at which a fund was 
established for the promotion of advanced 
historical teaching and a committee formed. 
On the death of Bishop Creighton some of the 
donations intended for a memorial professor- 
ship, which failed for want of sufficient sup- 
port, were handed over to the Committee. An 
appeal for further pecuniary help was made, 
and donations and subscriptions were received 
sufficient, when added to the Creighton dona- 
tions, to provide for one Lectureship in palzo- 
graphy, diplomatics, and historical sources for 
three years. Mr. Passmore Edwards generously 
offered to the Committee to endow a second 
Lectureship on historical methods with 1001. a 
year for three years. Mr. I. 8, Leadam and 
Mr. Hubert Hall were appointed lecturers, 
and commenced their work in the summer 
term of 1902, holding their classes in 
the London School of Economics. Of the 
thirty-one students who attended the lec- 
tures in 1902-3, eighteen were graduates of 
British or American universities, all were 
engaged in research, and several were prepar- 
ing theses for the doctorate or other degrees of 
the London University. Mr. Hall’s senior 
students occupied themselves outside the hours 
of class work in making ready for publication, 
under his direction, the important medizval 
document known as the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Pipe Roll, which was entirely transcribed and 
extended by them. 

The report on the second year of work 
(1903-4) now before us shows that the classes 
have been as satisfactory in their results as was 
the case during the first year. Mr. Leadam 
continued his lectures on the early Tudor 
period, more especially from the point of view 
of industrial and commercial legislation. The 
topic was treated in close connexion with the 
original authorities ; and at the Seminar (or 
class for private practical instruction) transcripts 
from manuscript sources were expounded. 
Three candidates for the doctorate were included 
in this class. One of these, Miss OC. A. J. Skeel, 
has printed an admirable thesis on ‘The 
Council in the Marches of Wales: a Study in 
Local Government during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.’ Mr. Hubert Hall has 
completed a graduated course of instruction, in 
which he has dealt with the handwriting, con- 
struction, and classification of historical docu- 
ments (chiefly English) from the eighth to the 
eighteenth century. A new course, referring 
specially to official historical MSS., has been 
begun, from the earliest date, and will be con- 
tinued to the middle of the eighteenth century. 








Several of the students of this class have been 
professionally engaged in research work of an 
historical character, others have been occupied 
in preparing their doctoral theses for the higher: 
degrees of the University of London, more than 
one has recently published works of originality 
and merit. The ‘Winchester Pipe Roll,’ re- 
ferred to above as having been prepared by the. 
students under Mr. Hall’s direction, has been 
published, and has been favourably noticed in 
the Revue Historique, as well as in our columns. 
and elsewhere. 

The funds under the control of the Com- 
mittee will only just provide for the continua- 
tion of the lectures to the close of the third 
year, which ends in April, 1905. The Committee. 
consider that their efforts to conduct classes in 
paleography, diplomatics, and the study of 
historical sources have been so far successful, 
and they hope that in some way the excellent. 
work now begun may be further developed, 
that the number of lecturers may be increased, 
and that a permanent school of training in his- 
torical research may be established on a sound 
basis. 

The efforts of the Committee are at present 
confined to what they consider of immediate 
necessity. Perhaps the most striking advances. 
in historical science made of recent years have 
been in the realm of social and economic history. 
To the prosecution of such inquiries the London 
School of Economics and Political Science 
mainly devotes itself, and makes historicak 
study the groundwork of its teaching. By this 
principle its work is closely connected with the 
methods inculcated and the instruction supplied 
by the Advanced Historical Teaching Fund. To 
such assistance as may be derived from the 
courses given at the School of Economics the 
Committee of the Fund desire to add lectures 
on various subjects indispensable to the 
advanced study of history, such as chronology, 
epigraphy, and numismatics ; the comparative 
study of law ; constitutional and ecclesiastical 
history ; and sociology in the widest meaning of 
the term. They have in view the gradual 
creation of an Advanced School of History of 
the most comprehensive kind. It is a ‘‘ post- 
graduate” school that they desire to found—a 
school for students who have mastered the 
elements—such a school as does not at present 
exist at any university in Great Britain. Ulti- 
mately it should become to some extent self- 
supporting, but considerable endowments are 
indispensable at the outset. 

The practical value of an historical training 
is recognized in Germany and the United 
States by wealthy individuals, by academic 
bodies, and by the State. On the other hand, 
the lack of encouragement to historical study in 
London is unworthy of a progressive nation 
and of the richest city in the world. It is. 
time that this reproach were removed. The 
members of the Managing Committee are: Mr. 
James Bryce, M.P., Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, Dr, 
G. W. Prothero, the Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mr. H. R. 
Tedder (Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer), 
Librarian of the Athenzeum Club. 








SALE. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold on 
the 15th and 16th inst. the library of printed books 
of the late Sir A. W. Woods, Garter, amongst which 
were the following : Camden Society’s Publications, 
93 vols., 11/.17s.6d. Chetham Society, 113 vols., 122, 
Powys-Land Club Publications, 32 vois., 10/. 15s. 
Cokayne’s Peerage and Baronetage, 11 vols., 320. 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian Society’s 
Publications, 19 vols., 1874-1903, 147. Historical 
Records of British Regiments, 71 vols., 387. Bus- 
feild’s History of Bingley Parish, 1875,23/. Crisp’s 
Parish Registers, 54 vols., 347. Harleian Society’s 
Publications, 81 vols., 1869-1903, 437. _Arselme, 
Histoire Généalogique de la Maison Royale de 
France, 9 vols., 1726-33, 102. Berry’s Pedigrees of 
County Families, 6 vols., 287. 2s. 6d. Notes and 
Queries, complete set, Indexes to Series I.-VIIIL, 
116 vols., 242. Staffordshire Collections, 27 vols. 
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1880-1903, 102. Sussex Archeological Collections, 
47 vols., 1848-1903, 97. 15s. Meyrick’s Heraldic Visita- 
tions of Wales and Ancient Armour, 5 vole., 1842-6, 
187. 15s. RKowlandson’s Loyal Volunteers, 1799, 
191. 5s. Visitations of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
by Howard and Crisp, 17 vols., 1893-1902, 132. 10s. 
Le Sacre de Louis XV., 1722, finely bound, 13/. 5s. 
A Collection of Peerage Cases in 122 vols., 102/. 








THE LATE MR. JOHN LORAINE HEELIS. 


WE regret to hear that Mr, John Loraine 
Heelis died of paralysis at his house at 
Penzance on Monday morning last. He was 
educated at the City of London School, and 
was articled to Mr. Wheeler, of Cambridge. 
On October 29th, 1854, he entered the service 
of Messrs. Longman, and was with them until 
January, 1882, when he left Paternoster Row, 
and acted for some years as the agent in this 
country of Messrs. Juta, of Cape Town. He 
afterwards became closely connected with Messrs, 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., with whom he 
remained until he retired from business a few 
years ago. Mr. Heelis was well read in German 
and French literature, and was for many years a 
constant contributor to the Publishers’ Circular, 
and frequently wrote in Notes and Queries. 
His death is a serious loss to the Penzance 
Library, for which as honorary librarian he 
toiled hard for many years. In his report for 
last year he stated that ‘‘so long as well-to-do 
people think it right to take advantage of free 
libraries, instead of paying for the loan of 
books, the Penzance Library must mainly 
depend upon the donations of those who view 
such matters from a less selfish standpoint.” 
Mrs. Lynn Linton has said of this library that 
“not a provincial town in England can show 
such treasures.” Mr. Heelis will be long 
mourned by a large circle of friends. He wasa 
delightful letter-writer, and his kind, amiable 
disposition endeared him to all who knew him. 








Piterary Gossip. 

Mr. Henry James is putting the finishing 
touches to a new novel called ‘The Golden 
Bow.’ Mr. James is going to revisit his native 
country in August, and will no doubt meet 
with a warm welcome. 


Mrs. Humpnry Warp has of late been 
busily engaged in finishing her new novel, 
in which she has allowed her American 
printers to get somewhat ahead of her. 


Aw effort is being made to obtain a 
pension on the Civil List for Mrs. William 
Arnold, the widow of the accomplished 
— and journalist who died a few weeks 

ack. 


A sMALL volume by Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
entitled ‘My Memory of Gladstone,’ will 
shortly be published by Mr. Fisher 
Uawin. Prof. Goldwin Smith was often 
brought into contact with Gladstone, both 
socially and in the way of business, and in 
this volume he gives personal recollec- 
tions, as well as a review and estimate of 
the great statesman’s career. His estimate, 
though generally in accordance with Mr. 
Morley’s, differs from it in some respects, 
particularly with regard to the Irish ques- 
tion. There are also some comments on 
Mr. Gladstone’s literary work, which is not 
much noticed by Mr. Morley. 


A REASONABLY strong committee, under the 
presidency of Lord Crawford, has been formed 
to commemorate the work of the late Robert 
Proctor by the publication of his ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Essays and Papers,’ and by the 
preparation for press of the three remaining 





sections of his ‘Index of Early Printed 
Books in the British Museum’ from 1501 
to 1520, which is really a detailed history 
of printing. It is estimated that a sum of 
about 600/. will be required, subscriptions 
to which may be spread over four years, 
and paid to the Proctor Memorial Fund at 
Messrs. Barclay’s, 1, Pall Mall East. 


Mr. Grorce Cowett’s biography of the 
late Prof. E. B. Cowell, vir nulla non donan- 
dus lauru, will probably be one of the 
important books of the autumn season. 


Messrs. Duckworts & Co. propose bring- 
ing out next spring an edition in two 
volumes of ‘ Collected Essays and Articles’ 
by the late Mr. Arthur Strong, Librarian 
to the House of Lords. As there is no 
complete record of Mr. Strong’s writings, 
Messrs. Duckworth will be grateful to 
editors and publishers who can give informa- 
tion respecting the same and to the holders 
of letters from him who will lend them. 


Tue Oxford University Press has in 
preparation two volumes of documents on 
the history of the Constituent Assembly 
(1789-91), drawn mainly from the Paris 
newspapers of the period. Besides these 
extracts will be printed a_ selection 
from the more important decrees of the 
National Assembly, together with such 
official documents as manifestoes and 
minutes of the proceedings of municipal 
assemblies, which may serve to illustrate 
the critical events of the first three years of 
the Revolution. These two volumes are 
being edited by Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg, 
and it is hoped to publish them in the 
autumn of this year. 


Tue initials ‘‘I. F. M.,’”’ associated with 
V. Tchertkoff in the translation of ‘ Count 
Tolstoy on the War,’ belong, it is under- 
stood, to Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo, whose 
‘Occupations of a Retired Life,’ by Edward 
Garrett, was favourably reviewed in the 
Atheneum as long ago as 1868, and who has 
since done much work as a journalist and 
novelist. 


Pror. Maunarry (accompanied by his 
son and Mr. E. Atkin) leaves for America 
in the Arabic (White Star) on August 13th. 
He will spend the last week of August 
delivering addresses at Chicago University, 
and will read the opening paper in the 
Section of Greek and Roman History at the 
St. Louis Congress on September 20th. 
He expects to be home again in the first 
days of October. 


Dr. Gasquet has also undertaken to make 
a lecturing tour in the United States. He 
will discourse on Monasticism in various 
cities. 

A new series of short stories by Perceval 
Gibbon is begun in the August Blackwood, 
under the title of ‘The Vrouw Grobelaar’s 
Leading Cases.’ The number also contains 
an article by Sir John Keane, Bart., on 
‘The Japanese in Formosa,’ retailing his 
experiences of a tour through that little- 
known island, and describing Japan’s efforts 
at colonization during the last seven 
years. Among other contributions are 
‘A Memory and a Study of the Indian 
Mutiny,’ by Major-General W. Tweedie, 
C.8.1., a survivor of the revolt at Benares ; 
and ‘The Sea Trout,’ by Hamish Stuart. 





Macmillan’s Magazine for August contains 
an account, by Mr. W. J. Fletcher, of ‘ The 
Last Voyage of the Elizabeth,’ an old sixty- 
four-gun ship which met with sundry perilous 
adventures during a voyage to the East 
Indies more than a century ago; ‘A 
Russian Prisoner in Japan’ deals with the 
experiences of Capt. Golownin, who was 
captured by the Japanese in 1810, and held 
in durance for two years; Mr. Lionel 
Clarke writes on ‘ Ruskin as an Art Critic,’ 
advancing the rather obvious view that 
it was as a moralist, and not as an 
authority on art, that he was really great ; 
Mr. ©. Tower has an article on ‘The 
Magyar and his Land,’ describing phases 
of national life which place the Hungarian 
whole centuries away from the modern 
world; Dr. W. H. 8. Aubrey deals with 
‘Bureaucratic Local Government’ and the 
enormous increase of rates in recent years ; 
and another paper treats of ‘The Rise and 
Fall of the War Correspondent,’ and 
emphasizes the hindrances met with in 
these days in the practice of this special 
branch of journalism. 


Tue August number of Zemple Bar con- 
tains a paper on ‘The Marble Quarries of 
Carrara,’ and another describing ‘ Vigo,’ by 
Miss Isabel Shervinton. Mr. Charles Oliver 
depicts ‘A Communal School Prize Distribu- 
tion’; Mr. Henry H. Brown recalls ‘A 
Memory of Magus Muir’; Miss Charlotte A. 
Mew discusses ‘ The Poems of Emily 
Bronté’; and Mr. Kirkby Hill has an 
article on ‘ Shelley at Bracknell.’ The com- 
plete stories include ‘The Lady called Jill,’ 
by Leslie Keith ; ‘The Conversion of Bul- 
lock Tommy,’ by Mrs. Diiring; and ‘ Miss 
Silver’s Attic,’ by Miss Beatrice Grimshaw. 


Dr. P. Vrinoeravorr’s volume on the 
‘ Growth of the Manor,’ which will be pub- 
lished early in the autumn by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein, is designed to form a sequel 
to his ‘ Villainage in England,’ although it 
differs from it in some points. It is intended 
not only for specialists engaged in research 
on land-tenure, but also for students of 
history who want to form an opinion on 
the evolution of the manorial system. The 
professor attempts to bring into line and to 
summarize the various investigations which 
have been carried on in later years with 
energy and success by Prof. Maitland, 
Mr. Seebohm, Mr. Round, Mr. Andrews 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa., and others. The 
general description given in the text is 
strengthened by notes supplying the main 
references from documents, and stating the 
reasons why particular solutions of the 
many difficulties have been adopted. The 
brilliant researches of late years have been 
conducted on widely divergent lines, and 
contradictions and theories have to be some- 
how reconciled and harmonized, if historians 
are to get a general conception of the social 
history of the country. The range embraced 
is wide enough. Beginning with a sketch 
of Celtic institutions, the book proceeds to 
discuss the methods and results of Roman 
influence, and pays special attention to the 
Old English period, in which the roots of 
English life are deeply imbedded in lan- 
guage and literature, in political, legal, and 
economic arrangements. A survey of the 
effects of the Norman Conquest and of early 
Common Law on tenure and status brings 
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the work to a close, and connects it directly 
with the analysis of feudal institutions pre- 
sented by ‘ Villainage in England.’ The 
aim of the author is primarily scientific ; 
the growth of human society is treated 
as a process of natural evolution, which 
produces and explains the various occur- 
rences on the surface of historical life. 


Tue ‘‘Foreign Household Budget,’’ in 
the Cornhill Magazine for August, is that 
of ‘The United States,’ by Mrs. Ruth K. 
Gardiner. Mr. Andrew Lang, in his ‘‘ His- 
torical Mysteries,’’ deals with ‘The Gowrie 
Conspiracy.’ A notable feature — and, 
indeed, a new departure—is an article in 
the original French by Lieut.-Col. Picquart, 
of Dreyfus fame, entitled ‘L’Empereur 
d’Allemagne et la Question de Waterloo’ ; 
it is inspired by the Kaiser’s recent speech 
on the subject, and sets forth the view of 
Napoleon’s tactics held by the French staff. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward contributes the letter 
addressed by her to the American Ambas- 
sador on the occasion of the centenary of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Lady Thompson 
records her experiences in administering 
‘Macedonian Relief.’ In lighter vein are 
Mr. A. D. Godley’s verses, ‘Art and 
Letters’ and ‘A Storm in a Bygone Tea- 
cup,’ setting forth an absurd squabble 
between two titled country squires of the 
year 1811. Canon Ellacombe writes on 
‘Japanese Flowers in English Gardens.’ 


Tue Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during August. 


A society has been formed to transcribe 
and print the registers of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and deaths of Roman Catholics and 
other records of the old religion, chiefly per- 
sonal and genealogical, since the Reforma- 
tion, in England and Wales. Registers 
published by the Society will be printed in 
full, and every volume will contain an index 
of names of persons and places. Itis hoped 
that the English Benedictines may be repre- 
sented by such works as the ‘Account 
Books of Dom Augustine Howard, 0.8S.B.,’ 
who was procurator and agent not only for 
the Benedictine houses abroad, but also for 
others; the ‘Liber Graduum’ of St. Gregory’s 
Monastery at Douay, ‘‘ being alist ofreligious 
clothings and professions from 1605 to 1800”’; 
the ‘ Roll of the Sodality of Our Lady’ from 
1605 to 1790 at the same monastery; and 
other MSS. From the archives of Stony- 
hurst there are offers of a fragmentary 
‘ Autobiography of Fr. Persons,’ also his 
fragmentary history of his co-religionists in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and his list 
of prisoners for the faith in the same 
reign. Lord Herries is the president of the 
Society, and if it adheres to the strictly 
historical and shuns what tends to edifica- 
tion, it ought to do good work. 


Tue following amongst other registers are 
promised— Hampshire: Winchester, 1721 ; 
Surrey: Cheam, 1755; Sussex: Cowdray, 
Easebourne and Midhurst, 1745; Warwick- 
shire: Foxcote, 1767, and part of Cough- 
ton; Wootton Wawen (marriages, 1786; 
baptisms, 1765); Herefordshire : Courtfield; 
Monmouthshire: Llanarth, Monmouth, 
Perthyr ; Northumberland : Longhorsley 
and Bellingham; Bucks: Weston Under- 
wood ; Surrey: St. George’s, Southwark, 
1782; Bermondsey, 1776. 





Messrs. Wittrams & Noraate will 
shortly publish an index to the names in 
the ‘Mahabharata,’ compiled by Dr. S. Séren- 
sen, of Copenhagen, who died recently. 


Bowporn CottecE has just conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Literature upon Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, an American author 
who enjoys a pleasant popularity in England. 
Bowdoin, which owes a certain measure of 
fame beyond the limits of New England to 
counting Hawthorne and Longfellow among 
its graduates, has never before conferred a 
degree upon a woman, except in the case of 
Sarah Orne Jewett, another novelist. 


Tue Swedish Government has issued an 
order whereby Sweden joins the Berne Con- 
vention on the Ist of August. 


Tue friends of the late Sir Leslie Stephen 
have offered to the University of Cam- 
bridge to establish a Leslie Stephen Uni- 
versity Lectureship in Literature (including 
criticism, history, biography, and ethics), on 
the model of the Rede Lectureship. A sum 
of 358/. 12s. has already been paid or pro- 
mised. Of this amount 109/. has been set 
apart, in accordance with the wishes of the 
subscribers, for the expenses of repro- 
ducing in photogravure the portrait of Sir 
Leslie Stephen by the late Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and of presenting copies to institutions with 
which Sir Leslie Stephen was closely con- 
nected. The residue—about 250/.—is avail- 
able for the endowment of the lectureship, 
but itis estimated that at least 600/. will be 
required for that purpose. It is requested 
that further subscriptions should be for- 
warded to Mr. Sidney Lee, 108, Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington. 


A coMPLETE and popular edition, in ten 
volumes, of the works of the Danish poet 
and historian N. F. 8. Grundtvig, the father 
of the high-school system in Denmark, 
will be published in the autumn at Copen- 
hagen. 


Tue contents of the June-September 
number of the International Quarterly, of 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin is the English 
publisher, will include the following 
articles: ‘Coleridge,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Symons; ‘The Future of English Verse,’ 
by Mr. Henry Newbolt ; ‘The West in the 
East,’ by Dr. Max Nordau; ‘The Roman 
Campagna,’ by Sir Archibald Geikie; 
‘Herbert Spencer,’ by Prof. Josiah Royce ; 
and ‘ Marquis Ito, the Japanese Statesman,’ 
by Mr. John W. Foster. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be of 
the most general interest to our readers this 
week are: Education, Scotland, Return 
showing the Population, Valuation, Assess- 
ment, &c., in each Parish (3d.); Intermediate 
Education, Ireland, Rules and Programme 
of Examinations for 1905 (3d.); Regu- 
lations of the Board of Education pro- 
viding for Grants on Account of the 
Education of Defective and Epileptic Chil- 
dren (1d.); and Calendar of the Manu- 
scripts of the Marquess of Ormonde, 
preserved at Kilkenny Castle, New Series, 
Vol. III. (2s.). 
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SCIENCE 
Mechanics. By John Cox. (Cambridge, 


University Press.) 


Aw endeavour is made in this book, which 
belongs to the ‘‘ Cambridge Physical Series,”” 
to render the subject of mechanics more 
attractive and useful to students by starting 
with an historical development of the subject 
from its earliest beginnings, and showing 
how the first investigators gradually, and 
by successive stages, discovered the chief 
fundamental principles of the science. 
These main principles are explained by 
means of ordinary arithmetic and simple 
geometrical diagrams, thereby, as far as 
practicable, eluding mathematical diffi- 
culties at the outset, so as to avoid deterring 
students from continuing their investiga- 
tions, and relegating the essential mathe- 
matical solutions to the later parts of the 
book, when the developed interest in the 
subject and enlarged experience will induce 
the students to grapple successfully with 
the more intricate problems. The book, 
indeed, is to a great extent based on the 
method adopted by Prof. Mach in his 
treatise entitled ‘Die Mechanik in ihre 
Entwickelung,’ to which the author grate- 
fully acknowledges his great obligations as 
a source of enlightenment and inspiration, 
and as having led him to the preparation of 
this volume, which is most appropriately 
dedicated to the Viennese physicist. 

The author, who is Professor of Physics 
in McGill University, Montreal, divides his 
subject into four books, each containing 
several chapters, for the most part quite 
short, treating successively of ‘ The 
Winning of the Principles,’ ‘Mathematical 
Statement of the Principles,’ ‘ Application 
to Various Problems,’ and ‘The Elements 
of Rigid Dynamics.’ 

The first book gives the epochs at which 
the most celebrated investigators estab- 
lished the main principles of the science 
of mechanics, and a detailed explanation of 
these principles and their subsequent deve- 
lopment. It begins with Archimedes, for 
though the lever, the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the 
screw were used to facilitate construction in 
remote antiquity, the principles upon which 
their advantages depended remained un- 
known till Archimedes expounded the 
principle of the lever and the centre of 
gravity, and established the basis of hydro- 
statics. No further progress was made in 
the theory of mechanics, so as to enable the 
full benefit to be taken of their advantages 
according to well-defined rules, for over 
eighteen hundred years, when Stevinus of 
Bruges, who lived from 1548 to 1620, pro- 
pounded the principle of the inclined 
plane. This discovery completed the 
principles of the mechanical powers; for 
the wheel and axle is a continuous, and 
the pulley a travelling lever, and the 
balance a special case; whilst the wedge 
is a double, and the screw a continuous 
inclined plane. Stevinus also was led on to 
the perception of the parallelogram of forces 
in the special case of two forces acting at 
right angles, which was stated subsequently 
in a general form by Newton; and he, 
moreover, established the principle that 
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what is gained in power is lost in speed. 
The earlier investigators dealt merely with 
the simpler statical principles relating to 
the equilibrium of bodies; and it was re- 
served for Galileo, only sixteen years the 
junior of Stevinus, to investigate dynamical 
problems concerning the motion of bodies, 
starting naturally with the determination 
of the laws which govern the constantly 
observed occurrence of the fall of heavy 
bodies to the earth under the action of 
gravity. Next Huyghens investigated the 
problem of uniform circular motion and 
centrifugal force, and invented the pendulum 
clock, the escapement, and the method of 
determining the acceleration produced by 
the force of gravity by means of pendulum 
observations. Lastly, Newton, who was 
born in the year that Galileo died, only 
thirteen years later than Huyghens, dis- 
covered that the attraction of gravity 
explains the movements of the bodies com- 
posing the solar system, the laws of which 

ad previously been formulated by Kepler. 
This historical summary of the primary 
steps in mechanical science constitutes the 
novel portion of the book, and is well fitted 
to arouse the interest of students, and to indi- 
cate the manner in which progress in science 
has been achieved; and it forms a very 
suitable introduction to the mathematical 
treatment of the principles of statics and 
dynamics contained in the remaining 
books. 

The second book deals with kine- 
matics, kinetics, the laws of motion and 
their verification, work and energy, the 
parallelogram law, the composition and 
resolution of forces, and friction. The third 
book gives solutions of problems concerning 
motion on an inclined plane, projectiles, 
simple harmonic motion, the simple pen- 
dulum, the law of gravitation, and impact 
and impulsive forces; whilst the fourth 
book treats of the compound pendulum, 
moments of inertia, and the determination 
of the value of gravity. A few examples 
are added at the end of most of the thirty- 
one chapters, which it is intended that 
students should work out, and the answers to 
which are given at the end of the book. Por- 
traits are furnished of four of themen whoare 
regarded as the chief founders of mechanical 
science, namely, of Archimedes, Galileo, 
Huyghens, and Newton; and 148 illustrations 
of apparatus referred to, and simplediagrams 
relating to the problems discussed, inserted 
in the text, serve to elucidate the experi- 
ments described, and to aid the mathe- 
matical investigations. It may reasonably 
be hoped that this endeavour to bridge over 
the gulf which has hitherto separated theory 
from practice in respect of the principles of 
mechanics, by showing their intimate con- 
nexion, and to present the subject in a more 
living and attractive form, by drawing 
attention to the gradual stages and methods 
by which the early investigators discovered 
the laws which govern the science, will meet 
with the success which it deserves. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Eleanor Ormerod, LL.D., Economic Entomo- 
dogist: Autobiography and Correspondence. 
Edited by Prof. Robert Wallace. (Murray.)— 
The story of Miss Ormerod’s life is that of a 
cultivated lady possessing particularly gentle 
manners, enjoying ample pecuniary means, and 





finding her life’s work outside the interests in 
which she was nurtured. This was attained in 
the study of economic entomology, with a 
view to the benefit of agriculture and other 
pursuits which are much afilicted by the 
ravages of insects. The practical nature of 
this engrossing occupation is a key to the 
character of Miss Ormerod, who combined 
with a distinctive femininity of demeanour 
the quiet resolve of a man. She had, it 
appears, no special inducement to her adopted 
study in early familiarity with similar work ; 
no passion for natural history seems to have 
invaded the highly respectable and active 
domestic circle in which she was reared, and 
which, according to these pages, was a distinctly 
provincial household, if not a little dull. 

The autobiographical chapters are the best 
part of the book. They are charming, and create 
the impression that after all, successful and 
beneficial as the author’s chosen work proved to 
be, modest in method, unselfish in object, and 
thorough in application, the farmer and horti- 
culturist obtained a benefit at the expense of 
literature, for she possessed the gift of 
narrative, and understood the use of words, 
These chapters take the reader back to the 
early social life which is now as dead as 
his childhood. The leaden formality of the 
great family dinners and the awful respon- 
sibility of the removal of the great cloth to 
clear the table for dessert; the compulsory 
attendance at church on Sunday ; the dreary ser- 
vice endured in the high-walled and what must 
almost have seemed ‘*the condemned” pew ; 
the first disturbance of Evangelical ideas by the 
unwelcome ministrations of a learned clergyman 
of very advanced tendencies ; the rigid house- 
hold rule ; the frigid social views ; and yet the 
purity and sentiment of the old English home— 
all these phases we gather or are told in pages 
that are true and never dull. 

We would fain have been content with these 
chapters. The volume would have been smaller, 
but it would also have been more artistic, and 
have ranked high as an uncompleted autobio- 
graphy. But its editor has thought otherwise, 
and has loaded the book with a correspondence 
which is generally more or less technical, and 
lacks personal revelation, for we are told that 
Miss Ormerod destroyed most of her letters, as 
she objected to their publication. The desire 
that his ‘‘adversary had written a book” was 
long since expressed by Job. That no ordinary 
friend will write your biography might be an 
equally expressed aspiration to-day. Your 
friends too frequently appreciate those qualities 
which you do not yourself particularly love, 
while your enemies promote their forgiveness 
by their candour and perspicacity. These 
letters almost exclusively appertain to the con- 
tents of Miss Ormerod’s twenty-four annual 
reports, which might well be published in a less 
diffuse form and made more readily accessible ; 
but now that she has passed away, this may 
be difficult of accomplishment, as she tells us 
in one of her letters :— 

“ My work is done at a great money loss, and my 
publishers do not take my books as a speculation, 
but act, in fact, as my agents.” 

Prof. Wallace has added some editorial notes 
of explanation to Miss Ormerod’s text. Perhaps 
that relating to ‘‘the Oxford Movement” will, 
like many other explanations, not receive uni- 
versal acceptance. It reads partly as follows: 

“The object of the movement was to rouse the 

members of the whole Anglican community to pro- 
mote corporate reforms in the Anglican Church as 
a national iostitution —changes which the Evan- 
gelical revival of the end of the eighteenth century 
had failed to introduce.” 
There are a few trifling misprints; the old 
entomologist Drury might turn in his grave if 
he could realize that on p. 307 he is referred 
to as ‘‘Dravy””; and Darwinism is, we think, 
preferable to ‘‘ Darwinianism,” and is at least 
more generally used. 





The illustrations are particularly interesting, 
and had the correspondence been more strictly 
compressed, its differential value better ap- 
praised, and its features of interest sympa- 
thetically assimilated, a book might have been 
produced of no little vitality. 


Sir William Henry Flower, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural His- 
tory Museum and President of the Royal [sic] 
Zoological Society. By Charles J. Cornish. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Sir William Flower has 
not, it is to be feared, been happy in his bio- 
graphers or in those who have in other ways 
endeavoured to do him honour. The obituary 
notice in the year-book of the Royal Society 
was perilously near burlesque ; the bust in the 
Natural History Museum is a poor example of 
the sculptor’s art ; while the volume under review 
has not been written by one who possesses an 
intimate knowledge of his subject or even of 
the sciences that he studied. The publishers 
should, for their own credit’s sake, have seen 
that the proofs were read by some one 
acquainted with the elements of the history of 
zoology, and with the technical names of 
animals. 

By itself, of course, the error in the title is 
trivial ; but experience somehow shows that 
when the Zoological Society of London is 
spoken of as the ‘*Royal,” some choice 
blunder is sure to follow. A few examples 
will suffice to show the author’s carelessness. 
He ascribes Flower’s investigations into the 
brains of apes, which were made in 1860-2, 
to the interest excited by the publication of 
Darwin’s ‘Descent of Man.’ Does anybody 
really need to be told that that epoch-making 
work was not published till 1871? A com- 
petent editor would not have let Flower speak 
of the Tlamista of the Ganges when he meant 
Platanista, nor of the Gengloda, which must 
surely have been written Zeuglodonta. Balfour 
certainly never spoke of “ elasmoid fishes”; nor 
need names of naturalists, such as Gervais or 
Etheridge, have been misspelt. 

In some details Mr. Cornish has been misin- 
formed. For instance, Sir William’s salary at 
the Natural History Museum is overstated ; by 
saying that the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceived the statue of Darwin on behalf of the 
Trustees, the author gives an idea of courage on 
the part of the Church which it did not exhibit on 
that historic occasion. He has drawn his picture 
out of proportion, for he allots two or three 
lines to the great general treatise on Mammals, 
and as many pages to a little book on the 
Horse. He includes an unneeded panegyric 
on the well-known ‘Osteology of Mammals.’ 
Flower’s lifelong friendship with Septimus 
Sibley, who exercised great influence over him, 
is once casually alluded to, while the name of 
one of Flower’s earliest patrons, John Tomes, 
Sibley’s brother-in-law, is not mentioned at all. 
Mr. Cornish uses language of extravagant praise 
when he says that the results of Flower’s method 
in the Natural History Museum are still un- 
equalled. The present state of the Museums 
of the College of Surgeons, of Oxford, or of 
Cambridge is witness to the contrary. Mr. 
Cornish pays much lip-service to Flower’s work 
in museums, but he does not seem to under- 
stand what he really did. Flower put the 
exhibition of specimens on a wholly new foot- 
ing. The chief note of his character was a 
desire to please; when he came to arranging 
specimens his sesthetic capacities, which were 
far from inconsiderable, naturally helped him 
to make an agreeable and pleasing exhibition. 
But this skill in window - dressing — easy 
enough with the resources of a great museum 
behind one—was not lightly acquired with the 
restricted space and material of the Middlesex 
Hospital Museum. Yet it was there that 
Flower laid the foundation of his career, and 
of it we are, unfortunately, denied the details, 
for the complimentary resolutions of the 
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governors tell nothing worth knowing. A 
history of this epoch in the naturalist’s career 
would be of value and interest. 

Of Flower’s early years at the College of 

Surgeons we have, fortunately, the record of 
Prof. Pettigrew, who became an assistant in 
it about a year after Flower’s appointment. 
‘Towards the end of 1862,” Prof. Pettigrew 
says, 
‘I was appointed first assistant in the Hunterian 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
Jand, founded by the illustrious John Hunter, where 
Owen and Quekett had been conservators, and 
where Paget and Huxley often worked. The 
museum afforded endless opportunities for dissect- 
ing, injecting, making, and mounting anatomical 
preparations of all kinds. It possessed vast stores 
of human and comparative anatomy, stowed away 
in tanks, jars, bottles, &c., and fresh material was 
sent in quantity from all parts, especially from the 
Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park, and the various 
London hospitals. I found the higher dissection at 
the Hunterian Museum at a very low ebb. The 
museum could boast many magnificent specimens, 
the work of the famous John Hunter and others 
who followed him in bygone days, but fine modern 
preparations were conspicuous by their absence. 
Asa matter of fact, no new high-class dissections 
or injections were being made, the authorities 
largely contenting themselves with remounting old 
specimens and keeping the collections in a state of 
efficiency. The art of making original dissections 
and injections had apparently been lost. There 
was, moreover, something like stagnation in the 
upper workrooms of the museum which I occupied, 
and where dissecting, injecting, and remounting 
were carried on.” 


To Pettigrew, coming from the healthy 
activity of Edinburgh, this condition of things 
was intolerable, and he sought to remedy it at 
once :— 


“There were at the Hunterian Museum three 
workrooms in all, situated at the top of the building. 
‘These rooms were, when I entered on my duties, in 
@ most insanitary condition. They were crowded 
with large and small jars and bottles containing 
vegetable and animal specimens of every conceiv- 
able kind. As the lids and stoppers of many of them 
were imperfect, and the spirit in which the 
specimens were immersed had evaporated, the con- 
tents in many cases were semi-putrid and evil- 
smelling to a degree. As a consequence, the 
atmosphere was laden with foul spirit and decom- 
posing vegetable and animal matter sufficient to 
engender a plague. Iat once set about sweeping 
out the Augean stables, and had all the jars and 
bottles overhauled, useless specimens thrown away, 
and fresh spirit added to such as were to be kept. 
The jars and bottles were also carefully stoppered. 
The amount of soiled spirit liberated during my 
cleansing operations, and which under ordinary 
circumstances would have been thrown away, was 
sufficient almost to float a Spanish galleon. In order 
to prevent what would have been culpable waste, I 
had a small rectifying still erected, similar to that 
employed in the anatomical department of the 
University of Edinburgh. Prior to my arrival all 
old and foul spirit was destroyed. The spirit 
employed in putting up preparations of every kind, 
even new preparations, was diluted methylated 
spirit with a distinctly yellowish tinge. Pure white, 
limpid, redistilled spirit was unknown to Mr. W. H. 
Flower, the conservator, and to the Museum 
authorities.” 


With such an energetic spirit upstairs it was 
easier for Flower to commence one of the best 
pieces of work he ever did—we will let Mr. 
Cornish tell us how, in order to give an example 
of his style :— 


“The development and difference of the outer 
and inner skeletons, the various joints, and their 
modifications in the whole mammalian race, the 
ligaments which hold up and tie the parts together, 
the muscles which work the joints, the organs of 
sense which suggest when this [sic] shall be done, 
the brain which receives the news, the nerves which 
transmit the message, all these were selected, 
graded, and exquisitely prepared to be set before 
the new generation of students. To give them one 
and all the means to acquire exact knowledge by 
seeing the train of evolution of every part, Flower 
applied the same process of selection to every 
important factor in the human frame. No order 
was omitted from these synoptic pictures......Con- 
temporaneous discoveries of new fossil mammals 
made an interesting addition.” 


The attraction which notabilities possessed 
or Flower was often the subject of friendly 





amusement among his friends; but, though it 
was distinctly a characteristic, it should not 
have been made so prominent a note of this 
book. Almost as many pages are devoted to 
‘*a visit to Tennyson” as to Flower’s last years 
at work ; the only considerable example of his 
correspondence is that with a duke. Well- 
known names are dragged in on slight excuse, 
and personal details are supplied which are 
ordinarily supposed to be given only in the 
‘society news” of the smaller journals. The 
man of humour should not, however, omit to 
read of the dinner at Balmoral. 

It is understood that another biography of 
Sir William is in the press. It is to be hoped 
that it may compensate for some of the de- 
ficiencies of this. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


M. B.onpLor annovuces a discovery which 
marks another step towards a change in our 
ideas of matter. He tells us that if you hold 
a disc of metal—e.g., a two-franc piece—above 
a phosphorescent screen, the light of the screen 
will show an increase so long as the disc is directly 
over it and the two plane surfaces parallel to each 
other. On the other hand, no effect is notice- 
able if the disc be placed more than six 
centimetres below the screen, and from this 
and other experiments he comes to the con- 
clusion that the cause of the phenomenon is a 
material emanation emitted by the disc and 
having gravity. The emanation — he calls it 
Vémission pesante—will pass through sheets of 
paper and thin wood, but is arrested by glass. 
It can be deviated by a magnet, by an electric 
field, or by a jet of air. The property of 
emitting it is possessed by copper, zinc, and 
lead among metals, by all liquids and wet card 
or blotting-paper, by all odorous substances 
such as camphor and musk, and by calcareous 
stone. On the other hand, the evidence is 
against its emission by gold, platinum, iridium, 
and palladium among metals, or by melted 
sulphur, chalk, gypsum, glass, or dry card 
among other substances. M. Blondlot’s own 
theory is that these phenomena are connected 
with chemical action, inasmuch as all the metals 
capable of emanation lose the power when 
cleaned, but regain it on being heated to the tem- 
perature of boiling water, with the exception of 
lead, which acts better freshly cut than other- 
wise. They should, however, be studied in 
connexion with M. Gustave le Bon’s pioneer 
experiments—for which he has received less 
credit than seems his due—which led him to 
think all substances in some degree radio-active. 

M. Jean Becquerel has well maintained the 
reputation of his distinguished family for steady 
and patient research by the light which he has 
lately cast upon the origin and modus operandi 
of the Blondlot rays. He has shown that under 
their influence the phosphorescent screen emits 
N rays perpendicularly to its plane, and their 
converse, the N 1 rays, at a tangent toit. He 
also asserts that all radio-active substances 
behave like sources of N rays, and draws several 
striking analogies between the Beta rays of such 
substances with the N rays on the one hand, 
and the Alpha with the N1 rays on the 
other. Further, he thinks himself now able to 
pronounce that the Blondlot rays are in fact 
caused by vibratory movements of the mole- 
cules of certain substances which not only 
produce the N rays when they are in com- 
pression, and the N1 when in dilatation, but also 
facilitate the emission of a material emanation 
which spreads itself very slowly. His proofs 
are by no means confined to the phosphorescent 
screen, but extend to the influence of the N 
rays upon the photographic action of the electric 
spark, and also to their very singular effect 
upon metals that have been exposed to 
anzesthetics, such as chloroform, ether, and 
vapour of alcohol. Coupling this with M. 
Villard’s discovery that the emission of cathode 





rays in a Crookes tube does not cease with the 
stoppage of the coil first setting it in activity, 
we have at last a consistent and plausible 
theory which would enable us to combine in 
one explanation most of the new phenomena 
hitherto noted, and definitely to place the N 
rays and their congeners beyond the violet in 
the scale of waves in the ether. There will still 
remain the different emanations, such as Sir 
William Ramsay’s newly named ex-radio and 
M. Blondlot’s émission pesante, to be dealt 
with, but perhaps the explanation of these will 
not long be delayed. 

The importance of the calcium sulphide 
screen in all these investigations has, of course, 
led to its being itself closely investigated, and 
very different opinions are expressed as to the 
amount of dependence to be placed upon it. 
M. Blondlot and M. Jean Becquerel are agreed 
that it is guilty of throwing off radiations on its 
own account, which increase the sensibility of 
the retina, and thus falsify its indications. 
This can be obviated by looking at it through a 
glass trough filled with distilled water, which 
cuts off these secondary radiations, and other 
objects can be shielded from them by a screen 
of oxidized lead. But its extreme sensitiveness 
is somewhat against it, and when we consider 
that most known substances, including the 
earth and the human body, are sources of 
Blondlot rays, it is not surprising that many 
observers are inclined to reject it altogether. 
The advantage generally claimed for it—namely, 
that, unlike the gold-leaf electroscope, it is 
affected merely by etheric vibrations, and not 
by streams of material particles—seems now to 
be founded on error, and M. Charpentier has, it 
seems, been going rather too fast in trusting 
implicitly to it. M. le Roux gives reasons for 
thinking that the nervous oscillations that he 
lately thought he had discovered may be entirely 
subjective and due to fatigue or other alteration 
in the visual centres of the brain, while a writer 
in the Revue Scientifique has shown that the 
apparent radio-activity of a mummied frog's 
nerves is probably caused by the microbes of 
decomposition. 

An ingenious variation on the usual methods 
of wireless telegraphy has been exhibited in 
Paris by the Roumanian savant M. Vasilesco 
Karpen. By using a ‘‘ needle” something like 
the equally misnamed instrument of Lord 
Kelvin’s electrometer, he enables the message 
to be read off by the dots and dashes thrown 
upon a screen by the attached mirror. If this 
be found practicable in common use, it should 
take away the reproach of extreme slowness 
cast at the present method of printing in use in 
the two principal systems now before the English 
public, Secrecy, the want of which is sometimes 
given as another drawback, can, of course, be 
secured by a prearranged system of signals. 
But the main obstacle to the more frequent 
use of wireless telegraphy is the impossibility 
at present of preventing your receiver from 
picking up any Hertzian waves, whether 
intended for it or not, which may happen to be 
in its neighbourhood, and this seems as far off 
removal asever. In telephoning without wires 
it has been suggested that it may be overcome 
by the use of the fact that the telephone pro- 
duces sounds of the same frequency as the 
breaks in the circuit of the actuating coil. But 
wireless telephony has not yet been found 
workable except over short distances. 

A propos of what was said in this column as 
to the effect of radium upon adder-poison a 
short time ago (see Athenewm, No. 3997), it 
was recently stated by Dr. A. Briot that the 
sea perch beloved by frequenters of Mar- 
seilles restaurants, and known as ‘‘La Vive” 
(Trachinus draco), is possessed of a venom in 
every respect resembling the venom of serpents, 
though, of course, very much less powerful. It 
might, therefore, be of use in experiments on 
immunity by protective inoculation or other- 
wise. F. 
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‘THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA,’ 


On re-reading my review of Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen’s book (Athenewm, July 9th, p. 51), 
I find that I made a misleading remark. After 
saying that the authors regard the Urabunna 
organization, with female descent, as the more 
primitive, I add :— 

“Among the Urabunna, as all the world over, 
persons of the same totem must notintermarry. If 
this be confessedly the earliest custom, how can the 
Arunta custom, by which persons of the same 
totem may and do intermarry, be most primitive?” 

In fact, while regarding female descent as 
more primitive, the authors, as I understand 
them, do not look on the non-intermarriage of 
persons of the same totem as primitive. I 
have here, I think, inadvertently misrepresented 
their opinion. 

I remarked that the meaning of the tribal 
name ‘‘ Arunta” (‘* White Cockatoo,” as given 
by Mr. Curr’s informants) is not cited. I 
ought to have added that our authors report 
** Arunta”’ as ‘‘said to mean loud-mouthed” 
(p. 10). ‘*Loud-mouthed” is a term very 
applicable to the noisy cockatoo. Compare, for 
the somewhat similar sense attributed by Mr. 
Gason to the tribal name Urapuna(Urabunna), 
Mr. Howitt’s paper on ‘The Dieri and other 
Kindred Tribes of Central Australia’ (Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xx. No. 1, 
p- 31, note 1). 

In saying, ‘‘ We believe that the meanings of 
the Arunta class-names, Kumara, Panunga, and 
so on, have been at last ascertained,” my 
reference was to passages pointed out to me 
by Mr. N. W. Thomas, namely, Verein. fiir 
Erdkunde zu Halle (1883, p. 52), and Australian 
Association for the Advancement of Science 


(ii. 640). In these two passages there 
are variations in the spelling of the 
names: Panunga appears as Bunanka and 


Bunanke ; Purula as Burula and Burule; Bul- 
thara as Baltari; Kumara as Kumari. The former 
authority renders Bunanka as geier; the latter 
gives Bunanki, ‘‘ Lizard”; Burule, “Ant”; 
Bultari, “ Eaglehawk”; Kumari, ‘* Wallaby.” 
Several examples of class-names derived from 
animals, in other tribes, may be found in 
Mr. Frazer's ‘Totemism,’ and, if my memory 
does not deceive me, are also referred to by Mr. 
Howitt in connexion with the Amaldolingatribe, 
in the centre, but I have not at hand the books 
of reference. 

It must be remembered that while the 
southern ‘‘ phratry ”’ names Kilpara and Muk- 
wara have for fifty years been rendered 
‘*Crow” and ‘‘ Kaglehawk,” these are not the 
names given to the two fowls in the daily lan- 
guage of the tribes concerned. In the same 
way, if the Arunta class-names have been cor- 
rectly said to be animal names, others may have 
been evolved in daily parlance for the animals 
denoted, and the original sense of the class- 
names forgotten, among the Arunta studied by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. 

THe REVIEWER. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—July 13.—Mr. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.— Eleven new 
Members were elected, and twenty-seven applica- 
tions for membership received.—Exhibitions: By 
Mr. L. A. Lawrence, a gold noble struck from the 
obverse die of the last coinage of Edward III. and 
the reverse die of Richard II.; by Mr. 0. C. Gold- 
thwait, a trial piece in bronze for the half-crown of 
1816, struck on a disc the size of a crown, with the 
edge inscribed in incised letters ANNO REGNI 
QUINQUAGESIMO SEPTIMO . DECUS ET TUTAMEN ; 
by Mr. Horace Lambert, a copper farthing of William 
and Mary, 1692, showing the hair long as on the tin 
coins ; alsoa shilling of Dorien and Magnis, 1798; 
by Mr. Talbot Ready, a silver proof of the bronze 
penny of Victoria, 1861, and a badge of the centenary 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1849; by Mr. W. H. Maish, a 
silver penny of type I. of Harold I., struck at 
Bristol, an Irish penny of a design copied from 


‘Knowledge. 





the canopy type of William I., and a halfpenny of 
Edward I. reading LONDONIENSIS ; by Mr. F. Toplis, 
a comparison of a Spanish dollar of Charles III. 
with one countermarked for currency in England ; by 
Mr. G. Unwin, Stephen’s Dublin silver token of 
1813.—Miss Helen Farquhar contributeda note upon 
two badges of the reign of Charles I, which she 
submitted to the meeting. One, in gold, shows the 
king’s bust in armour with long hair and plain 
falling collar; reverse, C and R interlinked between 
two ornaments and crowned. The other, in silver 
gilt, is that illustrated in Pinkerton’s ‘ Medallic 
History,’ X1V., No. 6, which of late years has been 
lost and its existence questioned. It bears the same 
obverse as the preceding example, but on the 
reverse the crown and ornaments are absent.—The 
President exhibited a Roman pot containing brass 
coins found in a brickfield at Peterborough, and 
read areport of the discovery.—The paper of the 
evening was by Mr.J. B. Caldecott, upon the Spanish 
dollar as adapted to currency in our West Indian 
colonies. The writer dealt historically with his 
subject and the cause and effect of the currency, 
showing several trays of the coins in illustration of 
his treatise.—Several presentations to the library 
and cabinet of the Society were made by Lieut.-Col. 
H. W. Morrieson, Messrs. R. W. McLachlan, J. W. 
— and J. Sanford Saltus, and Messrs. Spink & 
on. 








Science Gossiy. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to 
announce the death of Dr. Isaac Roberts, 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., which took place 
quite suddenly at Crowborough, Sussex, on 
Sunday last, the 17th inst. He had attended 
the funeral of Capt. Noble (whose death we 
mentioned last week) on the previous Wednes- 
day. His splendid achievements in the art of 
astronomical photography, particularly as applied 
to star-regions, star-clusters, and nebulz, have 
made his name famous in scientific circles 
throughout the world, and specimens of these 
have from time to time been made accessible to 
the public by reproduction, with descriptions of 
special features, in the popular periodical 
He was born in Denbighshire in 
1829, his first contributions to science being 
on geological subjects. He commenced his 
astronomical work at Maghull, near Liver- 
pool, but on account of the unfavourable 
climatic conditions there he removed to 
Crowborough Hill (the elevation of which 
is more than 800ft. above the sea), about 
seven miles from Tunbridge Wells, in 1890. 
Here he erected an observatory (which he 
called ‘* Starfield ”) in all respects suited to his 
purpose, and (assisted latterly by Mr. W. S. 
Franks, F.R.A.S.) energetically carried on 
observations which have largely aided in recent 
astronomical researches into the constitution of 
the heavens. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Geological Society in 1870, of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1882 (he received the Gold 
Medal of the latter in 1895), and of the Royal 
Society in 1892, in which year, also, the degree 
of D.Sc. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Dublin. He was twice married, 
but leaves no family. His second wife, who 
survives him, had become well known in 
astronomical circles under her maiden name of 
Klumpke. 


Unper the title of ‘Scientific Results of a 
Journey in Central Asia, 1899-1902,’ by Dr. 
Sven Hedin, the first volume of the six the 
work will contain, describing the Tarim River, 
has been published in Stockholm. The next 
few volumes will describe Lobnor and Tibet. 


Tue Scottish Antarctic Expedition on the 
Scotia, under the leadership of Mr. W. S. 
Bruce, has returned to Scotiand after being 
absent about a year and eight months. Mr. 
R. C. Mossman, of the expedition, has remained 
behind at the New Orkneys, with three Argentine 
men of science, to complete meteorological ob- 
servations. The expedition discovered a land- 
line 600 miles north of the line on Sir John 
Murray’s chart, and followed icebound coast 
over 150 miles in the Antarctic Ocean. The 
Scotia touched 2,600 fathoms, and has brought 





homea large supply of deep-seaanimals. From 
the Orkney Islands the Scotia cruised south, 
and reached 74° south latitude, 22° west longi- 
tude, where she was stopped by the ice barrier. 
The Scotia got squeezed up in the ice for a 
week. The party landed at Gough Island, and 
touched at the Cape on their homeward 
journey. Mr. Bruce has been presented with 
the gold medal of the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society. 

THe French Académie des Sciences has 
awarded the Prix Lecomte to Prof. R. Blondlot, 
of the University of Nancy. 


A NEw small planet was discovered by Dr. 
Gotz at the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidel- 
berg, on the night of the 14th inst. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS. 


A most important addition to our national 
collections, due to the munificence of Constantine 
Alexander Ionides, has, after some years’ delay, 
been thrown open to the public, and may now 
be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum. It 
is a collection which is more interesting than 
important; that is to say, that while there aro 
comparatively few pictures of first-rate im- 
portance, the collection bears the mark of an 
individual and personal taste. It is by no 
means a millionaire’s collection; nothing has 
been bought for ostentation or display, or to 
beat rivals in some collectors’ fashion of the 
moment ; one feels that the owner of these 
things bought them quietly, carefully, and 
awaited his opportunities for acquiring good 
things with a small outlay—good things which 
would have escaped a less acute perception. 
There is a note of intimacy and homeliness 
about the collection which leaves a pleasant 
impression, and makes of it a national memoria? 
to its generous founder which a man might well 
have the ambition to leave behind. It is true 
that some judicious weeding would have greatly 
added to its value; but on the whole, though 
there is little of a supreme kind, there is 
singularly little that is entirely worthless. 

What the testator left undone might, how- 
ever, have been done to all intents and purposes 
by a judicious placing of the exhibits. Un- 
fortunately, the authorities of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum have not covered themselves 
with glory in the work that fell to their lot. 
We have rarely seen an exhibition so badly 
arranged, or in which even a person familiar 
with works of art is so bewildered, so unable to 
discover what is excellent and what is less 
worthy. The terra-cotta walls form an ex- 
ceedingly trying background against which the 
perfunctory and vulgar regilding of the frames 
tells unpleasantly, while nothing has been done 
to minimize the disturbing reflections from the 
glass. Again, the actual arrangement of the 
pictures shows a singular want of understanding. 
The quite worthless little piece No. 77, to 
which Constable’s name ought never to have 
been attached, and the sham Gainsborough 
(No. 109), are hung conspicuously on the line, 
while Degas’s Ballet Scene from ‘ Robert the 
Devil’ (19), one of the greatest masterpieces of 
the collection, is placed where it is impossible 
to see it. The genuine Nicholas Poussins are 
skied, while a worthy but by no means great 
Braekeleer is given a post of honour. 

But if the arrangement is bad, the official 
catalogue is even worse. A picture - dealer 
having a collection on show for a few weeks, 
and with perhaps only a month’s preparation, 
would be ashamed not to offer his clients @ 
more intelligent and scholarly performance than 
the authorities of a great national collection have 
managed to put together in the course of years. 
There is a total absence of critical notes or 
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explanations. Thus we find under Cariani 
(No. 97), ** Attributed to ‘* The Bravo.’ The 
arrest of C. Plotius by the Military Tribune 
C. Luscius.” What the authority for this 
apparently quite gratuitous interpretation of 
the picture is we do not know ; it would have 
been well to insert it. But no hint is vouchsafed 
of the important fact that this is a copy of the 
well-known original at Vienna. This should 
have been stated, together with a comparison of 
sizes, and a note of differences, if any, and some 
suggestion of the date of this copy. Under 
“Filipepi Sandro called Botticelli” (100) we find 
the date of birth 1447, without allusion to the 
recently described documentary evidence which 
makes 1444 the more probable date. This is a 
minor point ; but though the picture is rightly 
described as representing Smeralda Bandinelli, 
there is no description of the picture, no state- 
ment that it has an inscription—this should have 
been facsimiled—no investigation as to who 
Smeralda Bandinelli was, no references to the 
various places in which this picture is described 
and discussed, no hint that all competent 
authorities are agreed that it is not by Botti- 
celli himself. There is, in fact, a total absence 
of that information which a catalogue is intended 
to supply. 

To add other instances: No. 95 is assigned 
without even a query to Tiepolo; No. 98, 
clearly a North Italian picture, to the Umbrian 
School ; the fact that the Rembrandt No. 78 is 
signed and dated is not stated ; the easily ascer- 
tainable dates of modern pictures are almost 
invariably omitted unless the date is actually 
given on the picture ; no references to the place 
or date of their exhibition or to reproductions 
are appended. In the case of one modern artist 
{Belin-Dollet) the date of birth is missing ; 
even if this were not exactly ascertainable, an 
approximate date should have been inserted. But 
the evidences of perfunctory and unscholarly 
treatment are too numerous to point out in 
detail. We sincerely regret that if among 
the staff of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
there is not one man capable of making a good 
catalogue, they had not even the knowledge of 
their own incapacity, and did not call in help 
from outside; at the British Museum, at all 
events, they could have had advice which might 
have saved them from putting out an official 
catalogue which affords comic literature to 
foreigners not yet accustomed to the way things 
of this kind are done in England. 

But to return to the collection itself. Of 
the Italian pictures the most important is the 
Smeralda Bandinelli, which Mr. Berenson has 
grouped with other portraits—notably, that of 
@ youth at the Louve, which has the strongest 
affinity to this—as the work of ‘‘ Amico di 
Sandro.” It is perhaps the finest example of 
this painter’s refined but somewhat superficial 
portraiture. The technique is rapid and sum- 
mary, but, especially in the draperies, highly 
accomplished. The drawing of the face is 
curiously imperfect, but the look of likeness is 
remarkable. It is certainly one of the most 
pleasing Florentine portraits of the Quattro- 
cento. The Coronation of the Virgin (104) is 
a truly beautiful work of the school of Orcagna, 
and the treatment of the black-and-white 
drapery shows singular refinement of taste, and 
points to some remarkable and original artist, 
whose name may come to light when the work 
of the Trecento is more fully understood. 

The only other Italian pictures of importance 
are the exquisite little Madonna by Beccafumi; 
a delightful little Jacopo Bassano of an 
unusual kind, which demonstrates his powerful 
influence on the development of El Greco ; and 
an excellent Guardi. 

Among the Dutch pictures the most important 
is the Rembrandt of Abraham dismissing 
Hagar and Ishmael, a genuine but, to our mind, 
rather unpleasing example of Rembrandt’s least 
worthy aspect. It is forced and theatrical in 
lighting, unduly tight and polished in handling. 





The Man’s Head (163) is a poor school 
piece. The Ruisdael (85), though small and 
slight, shows the artist at his best, with a fine 
research for colour and atmospheric tonality. 
The Brouwer, De Koninck, and Ostade are all 
good average specimens, and Paul Potter is, 
perhaps, more agreeably seen in such studies as 
No. 82 than in fully elaborated pictures. 

But it is in the romantic and modern French 
schools that the real strength of the exhibition 
lies, and it is just here that the gaps in our 
national collections are most glaring. Delacroix’s 
sketch for the shipwreck of Don Juan (64) is 
superb in its lurid dramatic intensity, and in 
the expressiveness of its scientifically naive 
composition. It is doubtful if Delacroix had it 
in him to elaborate his disquieting romantic 
visions further than this without losing more 
than he gained. Certainly The Good Sama- 
ritan (63), notwithstanding fine passages, shows 
his curious deficiencies as a colourist, in spite, 
perhaps because, of his high ambitions in that 
direction, Courbet’s Immensité (59) isa splendid 
conception, and Rousseau is seen at his best 
in the Study of an Oak (54). Of the Millets 
The Wood Sawyers (47) is the most celebrated. 
It is almost unpleasant in colour, but evinces an 
unusual intensity of feeling for form in action. 
It is the side of Millet which touches on the 
art of Daumier. More charming and more 
characteristic is the delightful idyll of The 
Shepherdess (48). The Corots are delightful 
but insignificant, the Diazes unusually discreet, 
while of the two Ingres only the Odalisque (57) 
is really fine. The Henri IV. (58) is one of 
those early narrative pieces in which he too 
often missed the essence of that primitive design 
for which he was seeking. 

Of the Degas it is impossible to speak too 
highly—impossible, too, in the space at our dis- 
posal to speak fully. One may note, however, 
in passing a curious parallelism in idea between 
this and Velasquez’s ‘Spinners.’ In _ both 
pictures a strangely poetical effect is produced 
by the contrast of an intensely, almost squalidly 
realistic foreground, through which we look into 
a dimly discerned world of romantic fantasy. 

We must leave to a future occasion the discus- 
sion of the rest of the paintings, together with the 
engravings and drawings. We may hope thatin 
the new buildings of the Museum a better room 
may be allotted to this collection, and that 
better counsels will prevail both in the arrange- 
ment of the exhibits and the preparation of the 
catalogue. 

At the British Museum a few of the splendid 
Cromes and Cotmans recently acquired from 
Mr. Reeve are already exhibited in the White 
Wing, but we will reserve discussion of them 
till later. In the room of Greek bronzes are to 
be seen two recent and important acquisitions : 
the superb archaic bronze horseman exhibited 
last year at the Burlington Fine- Arts Club, 
which we discussed at the time, and the re- 
markable silver relief of Anchises and Aphrodite 
from the Hawkins collection, which is believed 
to be the earliest known work of the kind, and 
to date from the beginning of the fourth century. 
It is, for that date, surprisingly lyrical and 
romantic in sentiment and almost florid in 
design, but for beauty and delicacy of the 
workmanship it is unrivalled in its kind. The 
composition is curiously unbalanced, and sug- 
gests the necessity of a pendent piece. At 
present the purpose of the relief is unknown— 
it can hardly have been a mirror case, like the 
later specimens of a similar art. 


At the National Gallery it is pleasant to see a 
small Franco-Flemish picture of a ‘ Madonna 
and Saints in a Garden’ which was sold recently 
at Christie’s. Provided no excessive price was 
paid for it, this is a desirable acquisition. The 
picture is curious and charming in colour, and 
belongs, we suspect, to the group of undeter- 
mined paintings of which the ‘Story of St. Giles’ 
in the National Gallery is the typical work, 





THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ART OF 
NOVA ISAURA. 


THE sites of the ancient cities of Asia Minor 
have generally been exposed to such ravages at 
the hands of builders and stone-cutters in search 
of good stones for use in their occupation, 
especially during the last thirty years, that the 
explorer rarely has the good fortune to light 
upon one which has escaped all seekers after 
stones, and has lain quiet and unknown, exposed 
only to the soft influences of nature, and the 
comparatively gentle destructiveness of the 
Turkish villager, that mild-eyed lotus-eater and 
idler. It has been our happy lot to find such a 
site in Nova Isaura. The city is only forty 
miles from Konia, and every other place within 
that distance of the great city has been ruth- 
lessly plundered and turned upside down to 
supply its constant demand for building stone 
and gravestones. A peasant who is in urgent 
need of a few piastres (which he rarely is, 
because he buys nothing, pays his taxes in 
kind or in labour, and lives on the produce of 
the fields around his village) knows that he can 
generally find a stone-cutter ready to purchase, 
and in this way stones are transported to a great 
distance. But Dorla, or Dorrula, the modern 
village on the site of Nova Isaura, is a pecu- 
liarly happy village, at the mouth of a glen 
leading up among the Isaurian hills, possessed 
of fertile territory, wood, water, and delightful 
atmosphere, about 3,600 feet above sea level. If 
I were asked to name the most favourable speci- 
men of a Turkish village that I had ever seen, 
I should unhesitatingly name Dorla. 

Dorla lies at the mouth of a glen, looking out 
north over the great Lycaonian plain, at the 
extreme eastern edge of the Isaurian mountains. 
A small rapid river, liable to very quick change 
of size after rain has fallen on the Isaurian 
mountains, out of which it runs, flows down the 
glen ; but its waters are quickly used up for 
irrigation in the plain. The modern village lies 
on both sides of the river, which is crossed by 
an old Turkish stone bridge of unusually fine 
character, and at low-level also by stepping- 
stones above the bridge, where it is broad and 
shallow (in dry weather 30 ft. or so broad, 9 in. 
deep in the middle). On the right or eastern 
bank the ground rises rapidly to a broad plateau, 
which stretches away back to the most easterly 
ridge of the Isaurian mountains; this ridge 
stretches east and west nearly three miles south 
of Dorla, and ends in a high point above the 
plain about four miles south-east of the village. 
The ancient city was evidently situated for the 
most part on this plateau, which is now occupied 
by the village cemetery, cornfields, and uncul- 
tivated land beyond. One wall of cut stone 
could be seen emerging from the ground among 
the corn, 400 yards north-east of the village, 
at our former visit in 1901; but no proper 
examination is possible in May or June, when 
the crops are standing. The city extended down 
to the right bank of the stream in ancient times ; 
and may, perhaps, have occupied also part of 
the left bank. 

On the left bank of the river an isolated hill 
rises close to the bridge in the middle of the 
glen. The larger part of the modern village is 
situated on this hill. In ancient times the hill 
was outside the town, but javelins could be 
thrown from it, as Sallust mentions, into a part 
of the city. It was sacred to the Great Mother- 
Goddess, who on certain days in the year came 
here to feast in her temple on the summit. In 
Christian time the temple was destroyed or 
transformed into a church ; and at the present 
time on the summit of the hill part of the walls 
of a church, built of large blocks of the excellent 
limestone which abounds in this neighbourhood, 
can be traced among the houses. The holy hill 
of the goddess was evidently used as the 
cemetery of the ancient city in Anatolian, non- 
Hellenic fashion: her children in death returned 
to the mother who bore them and rested in her 
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bosom, just as the Lydian heroes, sons of the 
Gygzean Lake, were buried on its margin. This 
Anatolian custom and belief has been often 
pointed out as traceable in many parts of the 
land. The hill is evidently full of graves ; and 
there lie about four or five feet below the surface 
vast numbers of cut blocks of the usual fine 
limestone, as the villagers testify. Far fewer 
stones are likely to be found on the site of the 
city, as the dwelling-houses were undoubtedly 
built for the most part of mud-bricks, dried in 
the sun ; but the finest and most imperishable 
building was needed for the long home in death. 

In 1890 Messrs. Hogarth, Headlam, and I 
came by accident and in error to Dorla at 
sunset, We copied a few inscriptions in the 
fading light, and hurried on to camp more than 
two hours distant, without observing the im- 
portance of the site. In 1901 I remembered 
that we had left some inscriptions there 
uncopied, and thus my wife and I discovered 
Nova Isaura, with its many interesting monu- 
ments. Finally, in studying Strzygowski’s 
recent revolutionary views on Byzantine art, 
IT saw that these monuments furnished strong 
evidence in his favour; and so we returned 
again to make a more careful examination. It 
illustrates the curious history of inscriptions that 
in 1904 we could not find, after long search, about 
twenty of the monuments which we saw in 1901, 
but, on the other hand, we discovered quite a 
dozen that we had not seen then. There is no 
site in which the character of a certain class 
of purely native monuments can be seen so 
well as Nova Isaura; they illustrate admirably 
the decorative character of the Anatolian art, 
and they prove conclusively that there was a 
distinct reinvigoration of indigenous art in this 
region in the later Roman period. The love 
of decoration for its own sake was strong, and 
many elements were used ; the most interesting 
in some respects are the fish and the open book 
(strictly an open pair of tablets), both occurring 
only once, besides which are found the swastika 
in varied forms, the cross, vine-branches, 
rosettes, implements, other forms of leaf, nets, 
&c. ; the human figure is rare at Dorla, and 
occurs only on the most developed form of 
monument. 

The gravestones popular in Isaura were 
extremely ornate in character. They are 
scattered about the village in profusion, and 
undoubtedly many more might be found by 
digging. They belong to the third and the fourth 
centuries after Christ; a few may be later, 
but probably none are earlier than the period 
between those limits. The most important of 
all, and one of the most interesting sepulchral 
monuments ever found in Asia Minor, is the 
tomb of a bishop, which I should date about 
250-300 a.p. The grave of a bishop of that 
time would be in itself always interesting. In 
this case its size and decoration show that the 
deceased bishop was a person of specially high 
standing. The epitaph is rather enigmatical 
in its simplicity ; but I understand it as follows. 
Above the ornament is written ‘‘[Non ?-]Jilla 
did honour to the Makarios Papas, the beloved 
one and friend of all.” Within a garland in the 
centre of the stone is written ‘‘ very dear is the 
Makarios Papas, the friend of God.” I take 
Beod idos at the end to be a play on the name 
of the bishop, Theophilus, while paxdpios turas 
is his title, which has almost supplanted his 
personal name, indicating that, like many of 
the great priests in Anatolia and some in Greece 
(e.g., at Eleusis), he had become hierdnymos, 
so that his title took the place of his personal 
name. This interpretation and dating im- 
pressed me on the spot, when I first studied the 
monument in June, 1901; and they were con- 
firmed when, two days after my return home, I 
opened the ‘ Amherst Papyri,’ vol. i. (which had 
arrived in my absence), and read the same title 
in the now famous Alexandrian document, 
dated about 280. Prof. Harnack, in ‘ Berlin 
Sitz.,’ 1900, p. 990, is inclined to regard the title 








as peculiar to Alexandria, and characteristic of 
that bishop only ; but the inscription of Isaura 
shows that the title was current in Asia Minor. 
In the ‘ Acta S. Theodoti ’ the title Papas simply 
is applied to the priest of Malos in Galatia 
(implying that the addition Makarios was re- 
served in Asia Minor for the bishop): Theo- 
dotus suffered martyrdom under Diocletian a 
few years later than the grave of Bishop Theo- 
philus was erected. A writer in the ‘ Analecta 
Bollandiana,’ xxii. p. 320ff., takes that title in the 
‘ Acta’ as a proof that the ‘ Acta Theodoti’ is a 
late concoction. On the contrary, it seems to 
me to be a proof of early date that this title, 
which passed out of general use and became 
narrowly restricted at an early time, is retained 
in this document. I have long regarded and 
often quoted the ‘ Acta Theodoti’ as good evi- 
dence for the state of the Galatian churches 
about a.p. 280-300, and am glad that Prof. 
Harnack has recently taken the same view. 
The writer in the ‘Analecta’ seems to be a 
little horrified at the rather primitive character 
of some things in the ‘ Acta,’ and would like to 
get rid of them at all hazards. 

Some, however, will probably prefer to take 
Papas as the name of the bishop in the inscrip- 
tion of Isaura. In that case there would be a 
play on the double sense of Papas, as personal 
name and as title. While that is quite a 
possible construction, and may be correct, I can 
only say that the other has always seemed to 
me, and still seems, more probable. Nonilla 
(or whatever was the name she bore ; the lost 
first syllable was very short) was either the wife 
or the daughter or the mother of the bishop— 
probably the wife. 

Three other gravestones of bishops of Isaura, 
all later than that of Theophilus, rewarded our 
search, also of one deacon (a very interesting 
stone), four presbyters, one oikonomos, one 
oikonomissa, one homologetes, and one 
proistamenos (on whom Basil, Epist. 190, may 
be consulted with profit). These make a unique 
series in the epigraphy and antiquities of Asia 
Minor. The dating is facilitated by one 
important piece of evidence. It is proved in an 
article on Lycaonia, printed for the last number 
of the Austrian Jahreshefte, but reserved for 
the next, owing to its length, that the bishopric 
of Nova Isaura ceased to exist, and the town 
was placed under Palaia Isaura, some time 
before or about a.p. 474, The four bishops’ 
graves, therefore, afford a good standard by 
which to date the whole series of about forty 
monuments. One of them is among the latest, 
and one is probably the earliest of all. I may 
add the epitaph of one of the presbyters, as it 
is of quite unusual interest, if my very con- 
jectural and merely tentative restoration of the 
third line is right. The stone has been broken 
into three pieces: we found the right-hand 
piece in a graveyard, and its interest stimulated 
us to search for any other fragment. In a 
neighbouring grave was a piece of the same 
colour, with no letters visible ; but we dug it 
up, and revealed a little more of the inscrip- 
tion. The third and largest fragment could not 
be found. 

xnpov oppavarv [Eevwv tarar-] 
-TwWpwVv apwyds [name] 
mperBitepos Tov iLepwv avadrw-] 
patwv. (Finis.) 


The restoration of line 1 is suggested by 
M. Cumont (A. Souter independently kai 
taAat). 

The chief interest of this city lies in its being 
the seat of a genuinely native art, well marked 
in character, and traceable in the same place for 
1,400 years at least. Strzygowski, whose latest 
work was reviewed very favourably in the 
Atheneum (November 14th, 1903), will find here 
a strong confirmation of his theory that Asia 
Minor exercised a great influence on the 
formation of a distinctive Christian and 
Byzantine art, an influence which he per- 





haps expresses a little too emphatically and 


exclusively. In various districts of Asia Minor 
one finds certain forms of artistic production, 
strongly marked in character and distinguished 
from all others, lasting for many centuries. 
Thus, for example, we have purchased in a vil- 
lage in the heart of the Phrygian mountains a 
carpet, woven in the village, of wool grown on 
the village flocks and dyed with colours made 
from the plants in the fields around, and show- 
ing very similar pattern to the Tomb of Midas 
on the rock close by. That pattern is entirely 
unknown to me outside a narrow circle in the 
northern Phrygian highlands. 

Similarly at Dorla we were lucky enough to 
find and purchase a piece of embroidery, handed 
down for generations in a family of the village, 
which is worked in a pattern similar to the 
ornate gravestone of Bishop Theophilus and a 
score of others, with some slight modification 
suited to the difference of material. The idea 
is an architectural schema, four columns sup- 
porting a broad central pediment, usually round, 
flanked by two pointed narrower pediments 
with various simple ornaments in or at the sides 
of the pediments and between the columns. 
Variations of the schema occur in different 
towns of this district ; but as yet I have not 
found sufticient examples to justify the state- 
ment that certain varieties are peculiar to 
certain towns, though a tendency towards that 
is clearly observable. Comparing this schema 
with the Phrygian and Lycian custom of carving 
a sarcophagus into the form of a little temple, 
one can hardly escape the conclusion that the 
class of sarcophagi showing a series of figures 
in relief in a series of niches surmounted by 
round pediments and separated by columns 
supporting the pediments had an Asian origin, 
regulated and improved by contact with Greek 
ideas and forms, It is utterly improbable that 
forms which are so persistently characteristic 
of districts in Anatolia should be of foreign 
origin. The schema used in this district 
readily developed into the forms used in the 
sarcophagus style. One monument in Dorla 
shows the intermediate stage; the application 
of the Lycaonian ornamentation schema to this. 
Phrygian sarcophagus completes the develop- 
ment; and the most magnificent and earliest 
examples of the completed form belong to 
this quarter of Asia Minor. I advanced the 
conjecture in the Revue des Etudes Anciennes 
(1901, p. 358) that those examples were made in 
Tarsus, arguing merely from general conditions 
and possibilities of transport for such enormous 
sarcophagi; and an origin there or in some 
other city of this quarter of the East now seems 
to me even more probable and practically 
certain, as the evidence of artistic usage in these 
districts is gradually being accumulated. 

The monuments at Dorla are marked as 
belonging for the most part to a narrowly 
restricted period by the lettering. There is 
very little development in the form of the 
letters; the general forms are practically the 
same with a very few exceptions, in which some 
later shapes of certain letters occur. This. 
uniformity can hardly be explained except on 
the supposition that a certain style was formed 
during the third century (of which period the 
forms are very characteristic, though they might 
very well be earlier), and persisted in a stereo- 
typed form through a sort of local school of 
trained artisans. References to artistically 
trained workmen, technitai, occur in the inscrip- 
tions of this region, thrice at Dorla, thrice at 
least about five hours south from Dorla. 
Accordingly, the evidence seems to be that the 
art of Nova Isaura belongs to the period 
280-450 a.p. Why it stopped in the fifth 
century is a wider and difficult question, which 
concerns Asia Minor as a whole. But the 
reason why it began about 250-300 is easier to 
state with confidence, and of high interest in 
itself. 

The late date and overwhelmingly Christian 
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character of the documents of Isaura must 
arrest attention. Most of the inscriptions are 
obviously Christian ; a few are indifferent ; not 
one is certainly pagan. There is only one 
explanation possible for this sudden appearance 
of Greek writing in abundance about a.p. 250. 
Greek began to be commonly spoken in Nova 
Isaura during the third century. Previously it 
was only a small town, whose inhabitants spoke 
Lycaonian or Isaurian, like the common mob 
even in a Roman colonia like Lystra about 
a.p. 48. Abut 250 the town was mainly 
Christian, and the language which spread was 
the Christian Greek, i.e., the common dialect 
adapted to Christian ideas and thoughts. Thus 
we find one more proof, corroborating much 
other evidence to the same offect, that Lycaonia 
had become thoroughly Christian before the 
time of Constantine, and its ecclesiastical 
system was more complete early in the fourth 
century than at a later time. Our conclusion is 
that the art of Nova Isaura is Christian entirely 
in development, though undoubtedly founded 
on simpler pre-Christian indigenous forms ; and 
that its development was due to the invigorating 
influence of the complete Christianization of 
the town, consummated in the third century, 
after nearly two centuries of conflict with the 
older religion. Nova Isaura must be ranked 
as one of those cities which were wholly 
Christian before the time of Constantine (on 
which subject ch. ix. of my ‘Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia’ throws light). 

This remarkable group of monuments will be 
published and commented on by Miss Ramsay 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1904, Part IT. 

A word may be added in conclusion about the 
earlier history of this little-known town. When 
Servilius marched up from Cilicia with a 
Roman army about 78 B.c., he captured Isaura 
by turning aside the river on which the city 
depended for water. This operation was easily 
within the power of a Roman army used to 
spade-work ; the river could readily be made to 
flow on the opposite side of the glen, behind 
and west of the isolated hill of the Mother- 
Goddess, The city then suffered from thirst 
and was obliged to surrender. It would doubt- 
less have been possible to find water by wells 
within the city, but the plateau on which it 
was situated probably lies so high above the 
level of the underground water that new wells 
could not be sunk in time to be of any use to 
the besieged. Shortly afterwards an alarm was 
raised that the surrender was not ratified, and 
Servilius occupied the hill of the Goddess, 
which commanded part of the city. The cir- 
cumstances become quite clear when studied 
with a knowledge of the localities, though they 
are obscure when read in a fragment of Sal- 
lust’s ‘ Histories’ of uncertain text. It would 
seem that the Senate accepted the fiction that 
Servilius conquered the country Isauria and 
its capital Palaia Isaura, and hence the 
epithet Isauricus was bestowed on him. Evi- 
dently he never penetrated into the Isaurian 
mountains, or came within sight of Palaia 
Tsaura, a far stronger and greater place than 
this little town of Nova Isaura on the edge of 
the plain. W. M. Ramsay. 
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THE ROYAL ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


Tsar Annual Meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute for 1904 is being he'd at Bristol, 
which has not been visited by the Institute 
since 1851. 

The proceedings of the meeting began at 
noon last Tuesday with the customary 
inaugural meeting, held in the Council House. 
The Lord Mayor having cordially welcomed 
the members of the Institute on_ behalf 
of the city, Mr. Francis Fox followed on 
behalf of the Bristol and Gloucester Archseo- 
logical Society. Sir Henry Howorth, President 





of the Institute, then introduced the President 
of the meeting, the Bishop of Bristol, who de- 
livered the Presidential Address. The address 
contained a masterly sketch of the early 
history and development of Bristol. By a 
parallel drawn with Malmesbury, the Bishop 
demonstrated the claim of Bristol to a British 
origin, pointing out the close resemblance in 
the circular form of the primitive earthworks 
whose lines are still clearly marked at both 
places, and their relation to the river. The con- 
tinuity in the history of Malmesbury from the 
days when it was one of the most renowned 
centres of the British Church may be seen even 
in our own times by the marked prevalence of 
the small-featured brachycephalic type among 
its present inhabitants. The Bishop traced the 
development of the city of Bristol from the 
earliest time, showing the small area contained 
within the medizval walls, and the sites of the 
various churches at the ‘‘ Carfax” and gates. 
A vote of thanks for his address was proposed 
and carried, and acknowledged by the Bishop. 

The afternoon’s programme included visits to 
some of the more important ancient buildings of 
Bristol. At two o’clock the members were met 
at the Cathedral by Canon Barnett, who 
gave an account of the building and _ its 
history in the twelfth - century Chapter- 
house. Mr. Micklethwaite remarked on 
the resemblance to Spanish work shown in 
the well-known recesses for tombs in the walls 
of the presbytery and elsewhere, as a result 
of the foreign influence to which Bristol as a 
great port was specially liable. Street’s ex- 
cellent adaptation of the design of the eastern 
part of the church in his rebuilding of the nave 
was noticed. St. Mark’s Church, belonging to 
the thirteenth-century hospital of the Gaunts, 
and better known as the Mayor’s Chapel, was 
then visited, and described by Mr. W. R. 
Barker. The original cruciform church, beauti- 
ful work of the second quarter of the thirteenth 
century, remains in great part, having lost its 
north transept in the seventeenth century, 
though this has been rebuilt in imitation of the 
old work. The rich fifteenth-century reredos 
and canopied niches flanking the altar, with 
much else in the church, have undergone a good 
deal of repair, but the building still contains very 
much of interest, especially the pavement of 
Spanish fifteenth-century glazed tiles in the 
Pointz Chapel, east of the south transept. 
This pavement has been somewhat disarranged, 
possibly for the digging of graves, and patched 
with medizval English tiles, but preserves in 
the main its original design. 

The windows contain some ancient glass, both 
French and English, which was bought at 
Beckford’s sale, and comes from Fonthill Abbey. 
No record of its former location exists, which 
is unfortunate in view of the great interest of 
some parts of it. A good deal of it seems to 
be English work of the time of Henry VIII., 
and some of this glass bears a strong re- 
semblance in colour and style to that in the 
windows of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. 

The flat panelled fifteenth-century wooden 
ceiling conceals the original thirteenth-century 
high pitched roof. 

Mr. Hope pointed out that the quire of the 
thirteenth-century church extended more than 
half-way down the nave, as evidenced by the 
position in the south wall of a piscina belonging 
to one of the nave altars. 

The fine and well-known church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe was next inspected, the Rev. C.S. 
Taylor giving a description of the building, 
showing the development from a thirteenth- 
century cross church. The whole church 
was remodelled in the fourteenth century, 
and finally brought to its present form in the 
fifteenth. On the south face of the north- 
west tower a thirteenth-century corbel and the 
profile of two arches give the height and spacing 
of the original nave vault, The transepts possess 
the unusual feature in a church of this kind of 





east and west aisles, and are entirely of the 
fourteenth century, including their vaults and 
clearstories. Whether similar vaults and clear- 
stories existed in nave and quire at this time is 
not clear, but it is difficult to see how they 
should have failed to do so, and their rebuilding 
in their present form in the fifteenth century 
is puzzling. The intention of the splendid 
octagonal north porch, built in the fourteenth 
century against the thirteenth-century porch, 
was much discussed ; its arrangements suggest 
that it was meant for the keeping and periodical 
display of some relic or relics. The small 
building attached to the south gate of Worksop 
Abbey, in Nottinghamshire, is perhaps a 
parallel to it. A little ancient glass remains in 
the windows in the ground stage of the tower, 
and there are several wrought-iron screens of 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, of 
excellent and in parts unusual design. The 
arrangement of the electric lighting in the nave 
of the church is not at all worthy of its 
surroundings. 

The next halt was made at St. Peter's 
Hospital, a building with a long history, having 
been until 1511 in the possession of the Norton 
family, from whom it passed, after several 
changes of ownership, to Robert Aldworth in 
1612, who remodelled the whole building. The 
picturesque north face is almost entirely of his 
date, but much of the structure of the house is 
of the fifteenth century. The finest room is on 
the first floor, with a bay window looking over 
the river, and a good painted plaster ceiling with 
raised panels enclosing devices, the most 
interesting and unusual of which, for the date, 
1612, are the evangelistic symbols, The oak 
panelling and cornice is of the same date, but 
the lower part of the fireplace is excellent work of 
the fifteenth century. Above the plaster ceiling 
the fifteenth-century timber roof remains in 
good condition. 

Later in the seventeenth century the house 
became a sugar warehouse, and was known as 
the sugar house. In 1696 a mint for the coin- 
age of silver was established here, as part of the 
scheme for supplying the want of silver coin. 
In 1698 it came into the possession of the Cor- 
poration of the Poor, being bought for 5001., 
and became a workhouse. 

The last place visited was St. John’s Church, 
built on the line of the city walls at the west 
gate in 1388. Beneath the church is a vaulted 
chamber of the same date, with recesses for 
tombs in its walls. The east end of the church 
was cut off by a partition about 1570 to make a 
vestry, and the arrangement still exists. The 
communion table, c. 1635, has on its west face 
a figure of Faith carved in high relief, holding 
the sacrament in a chalice. 

The evening meetings are this year to be 
held at the Royal Hotel, which is the head- 
quarters of the Institute for the time. At 
the first meeting, on Tuesday evening, a paper 
was read by Dr. Munro on ‘ Lake-Dwelling 
Researches,’ with special reference to the Glas- 
tonbury lake village. Dr. Munro traced the 
history of the excavation of similar settlements 
in Italy, Switzerland, France, and Austria, and 
showed lantern-slides of the various classes of 
weapons, &c., found. 

Wednesday, July 20th, was devoted to a visit 
to Glastonbury and district. Starting from 
Bristol station about 9 30, the members reached 
Shepton Mallet and drove to Croscombe, where 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite described the church, 
well known for its wealth of carved wood- 
work, of dates ranging between the fifteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries. The screen, 
moved eastward to its present position some 
seventy years ago, is a fine and well-known 
example of the seventeenth century, c. 1610, 
and is fitted with reading pews on its west side, 
an unusual but apparently original arrangement. 
The church is mainly of the fourteenth century, 
with an outer archway to the south porch of 
thirteenth - century work re-used. The aisle 
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windows and clearstory are of the thirteenth 
century, and the nave roof is a fine and early 
fifteenth - century example of a type which 
became common at a later date, with finely 
carved bosses at the intersection of the timbers. 
The chancel roof is of the same date as the 
screen, and is elaborately ornamented, and the 
pulpit, with its tester, is also part of the same 
work, forming with the pews, which are of 
various dates, of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, a collection of woodwork 
difficult to match in any church. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite quoted several entries from the church- 
wardens’ accounts, bearing on the history of the 
building, the most interesting being a record 
of the making of a ‘‘ George ” for the large sum 
of 271. 11s. 8d. between 1507 and 1512, by John 
Carter, ‘‘ Jorge maker,” freemason of Exeter. 
The sum may have included the building of a 
chapel, by tradition part of the north transept, 
for the reception of the image. At the west 
end of the south aisle is a small room with 
heavily barred windows and a loft over it, which 
is the “‘ treasure-house,” a not uncommon adjunct 
to Somersetshire churches, first mentioned 
in the parish accounts in 1520, and probably 
built about that time. From Croscombe the 
drive was continued to Wells, and thence by 
train to Glastonbury, where after lunch a visit 
was paid to the Hospital of St. Mary, a building 
originally of the normal type of hall with chapel 
at the east end of thirteenth-century work, 
which, having fallen into decay, was renewed by 
Abbot Bere at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. At this renewal the hall lost its roof, 
and took the form of two small stone-built 
houses with a passage between them, an arrange- 
ment which still exists. Extensive repairs 
occurred in the early eighteenth century. 

The line of the boundary wall of the abbey was 
followed till the fine early fourteenth-century 
tithe-barn was reached, remarkable rather for 
the excellence of its details—notably the panels 
containing the evangelistic symbols in its four 
gables—than for its size, which is far less than 
that of such specimens as St. Leonard’s Grange 
at Beaulieu, Abbotsbury, &c. 

St. John’s Church was next visited, where Mr. 
C. R. Peers, with the help of a plan, furnished 
a history of the development of the building. 
Originally a cross church of the thirteenth 
century, it was gradually rebuilt, and assumed 
its present form by the end of the fifteenth 
century. The nave was first rebuilt, with the 
addition of a fine and stately west tower, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. A very 
interesting though incomplete series of building 
accounts are preserved, from which the gradual 
process of rebuilding can be traced. A mention 
of the ‘‘new church ” in 1428 shows that much 
rebuilding had by that time been done, and in 
1450 a general reconstruction of the eastern 
part of the church took place, the transepts 
and part of the chancel of the older work being, 
however, left standing as they exist to-day. The 
remains of the central tower, now superseded 
by that at the west, were at this time removed, 
and the rood-loft, which had been against the 
west wall of the central tower, was now moved 
eastward to the line of the new chancel arch, on 
the line of the east wall of the destroyed tower. 
A new rood-loft stair was thus made necessary, 
and both it and the older stair remain to 
witness to the change. In 1465 a fall of 
pinnacles from the west tower damaged the 
roof, and the present parapet of the tower dates 
from the repairs consequent on this. A parvise 
over the south porch was built in 1484, and the 
church reseated in 1500, the seats being made 
in Bristol. On the north of the nave a 


‘* treasury,” like that at St. Cuthbert’s in Wells, 
of two stories, formerly existed. 

The ruins of the great Benedictine Abbey of 
Glastonbury were then visited, and described at 
length by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. Starting 
with an introduction dealing with the legendary 
history of the site, Mr. Hope sketched the 





development of the monastery down to the 
year 1184, when the existing buildings were so 
much damaged by fire that a complete rebuild- 
ing became necessary, and no remains of the 
church of Turstin, begun in 1082, are now to 
be found. At this time the abbey was in the 
hands of King Henry II., who did not shirk 
the responsibility which fell on him, as repre- 
senting the abbot, of rebuilding the church and 
other monastic buildings, and till his death in 
1189 the work went on regularly. Funds 
failed after this time, and the monks were 
obliged to raise money by travelling through 
the country with some of their most famous 
relics, and the slow process of building is 
clearly to be seen by the gradual develop- 
ment of the details of the nave as the 
work progressed towards the west. Henry 
of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, held the 
abbacy of Glastonbury for no fewer than forty- 
five years, till his death in 1171, and built a 
detached bell - tower, and new claustral 
buildings, abbot’s house, and a gateway. The 
Lady Chapel, at the west of the church, was 
built just before the great fire of 1184, on the 
site of the ancient wicker church, which dated 
from the earliest times of the monastery. Mr. 
Hope pointed out that its popular name of 
Joseph of Arimathea’s Chapel is altogether 
modern, first occurring on a drawing by Hollar 
of 1650. The connexion of the Glastonbury 
thorn with Joseph’s staff seems to be of even 
later origin. The curious copying, in the two 
eastern bays of the presbytery added by Abbot 
Monington about 1375, of the details of the 
twelfth-century work Mr. Hope attributed toa 
re-use of the old material. The subjects of the 
carving on the voussoirs of the north and south 
doorways of the Lady Chapel, some time since 
identified by Mr. Hope, were explained by 
him as referring, on the north, to the new 
law, with scenes from the life of Christ, and 
on the south to the old law, beginning with 
the creation of Adam and Eve. After a visit 
to the chapel of the almshouses founded by 
Abbot Bere, north-west of the Abbey Church, 
where Mr. Hope pointed out that the original 
altar remained in position, the round of the site 
was completed by an inspection of the well- 
known kitchen of the Abbot’s Hall, of the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, where Sir 
Henry Howorth proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Austin, the owner of the site, for his per- 
mission to visit the abbey. The fine collection 
of objects from the Glastonbury lake village, in 
the museum, was then commented on by Dr. 
Munro and Prebendary Grant. The excellence 
of their arrangement and the care taken in their 
preservation have added greatly to the interest 
of this very fine and valuable collection, which 
deserves to be more widely known than it is at 
present. 

The members left Glastonbury by train, 
reaching Bristol about 7 o'clock, and at the 
evening meeting a paper by Mr. F. Haverfield 
on ‘Roman Somerset’ concluded the day’s 
proceedings, 








THE ROMAN VESSELS OF LAKE NEMI. 


July 5th, 1904, 

A pRoposaL to raise the submerged ships of 
Caligula in Lake Nemi is now before the 
Italian Parliament. 

The Athenewm of the year 1895 alluded to 
them and the bronze decorative objects found 
on the decks in the same year. ‘he beauti- 
fully modelled heads of Medusa, lions, &c., 
were illustrated in an article written by 
me in the Magazine of Art dated 1896. The 
value of the ships and their contents is esti- 
mated at 20,000/. sterling, and the Government 
is to be authorized to pay Signor Eliseo Borghi 
for the purchase of the bronzes (recovered in 
1895) a sum of 5,400/. 

Already an expedition has been sent from 





Rome to take photographic views of the posi- 
tion of the ships in Lake Nemi. 

I fear the waters of the sombre lake may have 
played havoc with the vessels, since the long 
period elapsed from the time the divers reported 
progress. WititiaM MERcER. 








SALES, 


Among the miniatures sold at Christie's on the 
12th inst. the most notable was one of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, by N. Hilliard. It is inscribed in gold 
“Anno Dom. 1581,” and represents the queen in 
three-quarter face turned to the right. It is painted 
on a playing-card, and brought 861/. A miniature 
of a Lady and Two Children, painted in the manner 
of Engleheart, in openwork flower-pattern frame, 
651. By T. Flatman, Samuel Woodford, 57/7. By H, 
Bone, George IV., 52/.; Jane, Duchess of Gordon, 
after Reynolds, 392. A Lady of the Court of 
Louis XIII., hair wreathed with flowers, 267. A 
Gentleman, wearing long wig and black cloak, 
signed with monogram ND, 28/. By Jeremiah 
Myers, Miss Louisa E. Parkhurst, 267. By A. Plimer, 
Lord Cowper, 52/.; Mr. Unwin, 287. 

On the same day W. Ward’s engraving, A Visit to 
the Boarding-School, after Morland, fetched 28/., 
and the Duchess of Bedford, by 8. W. Reynolds, 
after Hoppner, 301. 

On the 16th inst. the following pictures were 
sold: H. Fantin Latour, A Dish of Fruit and 
Lilies in a Vase, 178/.; A Bunch of Wild Flowers 
in a Glass, 1837. Morland, The Beggars, 105/. J. H. 
Weissenbruch, A Landscape, with a cottage, peasant, 
and cow near a canal, 273/. 








fine-Art Gossip. 


A Few days back, when the Khedive visited 
Sir John Aird, he had the pleasure of seeing 
the beautiful new picture Sir L. Alma Tadema 
has just completed for his host—a picture that 
revives the Court life of the Pharaohs, and 
does for Egypt what many previous pictures 
have done for Rome. 


Tue Antiquary for August will contain an 
article upon ‘English Society during the Wars 
of the Roses, by Alice E. Radice, D.Sc., and 
one on ‘The Church Libraries of King’s Lynn,’ 
by T. E. Mair. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Ancestor will 
contain an article on the Cavalier family of 
Cartwright, of whom came Edmund Cartwright 
the inventor, and other celebrities, illustrated 
by portraits. Mr. Paley Baildon continues his 
argument on the right by prescription to coats 
of arms ; the editor writes on ‘ The Builders of 
the Navy,’ the well-known family of Pett ; and 
Mr. Round contributes papers on ‘ The Origin 
of the Comyns’ in Scotland, and ‘The Traffords’ 
in England. The Gresleys are dealt with this 
time in the ‘‘ Oldest Families” series, and the 
illustrated articles on medizeval costume by the 
editor are continued. 


Mr. M. H. Cotnacat is showing Mr. Douglas. 
Strachan’s picture ‘ The Adoration of the Magi,’ 
stained-glass window, and other works, at the 
Marlborough Gallery, in Pall Mall. 


A mMonoGRaPH on Nattier, the Court painter of 
Louis XV., by M. Pierre de Nolhac, is to appear 
in November. 


Artistic Paris has been a good deal excited 
lately by the revelation that several pictures, 
intended for the St. Louis Exhibition, have 
been stolen from the Grand Palais. The 
robbery took place some months ago, the 
canvases having been cut out of the frames and 
rolled up. Two are by Eugéne Girardet, 
‘Disciples d’Emmaiis’ and ‘Flirt au Caire’ ; 
one by Ralli, ‘ Nuit de Noces & Bethléem’ ; and 
two by Souza Pinto, ‘ Blanchisseuses’ and 
‘Soir.’ These pictures were not sent to the 
St. Louis Exhibition, because the French 
Government only undertook the cost of for- 
warding works by French artists—M. Girardet 
is a Swiss by birth, M. Rallia Greek, and M. 
Souza Pinto a native of Portugal. Although 
every attempt was at once made to recover the 
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pictures when the robbery was discovered, the 
fact of the theft appears to have been carefully 
kept a secret until last week. The artists are 
naturally demanding satisfaction, and one of 
the conditions under which the works were 
received— 

“L’Etat assure les ceuvres exclusivement contre 
le risque d’une perte totale dans les transports 
entre Paris—St. Louis et St. Louis—Paris,” 


does not seem to apply to the case in question. 


THE excellent example of Dutuit has been 
followed by M. Georges Heentschel, an eminent 
merchant of Paris, who has offered to the city 
a very fine collection of the works of Jean 
Carriés, the sculptor. M. Hoentschel was an 
intimate friend of the sculptor, of whose work 
he has been a collector for twenty years. The 
collection consists of ‘‘ plusieurs centaines de 
piéces,” and among them the ‘‘ Porte Monu- 
mentale” on which the artist spent over 
50.000 francs. M. Heentschel’s handsome gift 
will be installed in one of the rooms—to be 
known by the name of Jean Carri¢s—of the first 
floor of the Petit Palais. To the collection will 
be added an admirable portrait of the sculptor 
in his studio, by Mlle. Louise Breslau. About, 
in his interesting ‘Quinze Journées au Salon 
de Peinture et de Sculpture,’ 1883, speaks of 
Carriés as ‘“‘un jeune homme qui n’a pas vingt 


” 


ans. 


Tue Baronne Demmanget has bequeathed to 
the Sévres Museum one of the most beautiful 
specimens produced at the famous factory during 
the eighteenth century, the ‘ Pygmalion’ group, 
en biscwit and of large size. The model of this 
superb piece is still in possession of the 
factory at Sévres, but a perfect reproduction of 
it is regarded as almost impossible. The Sévres 
Museum has lately been enriched by several 
important gifts. M. Duval has presented a 
number of articles of Delft, old Rouen, Sarre- 
guemines, and ancient Italian faiences ; M. Juge 
has given a beautiful ‘‘ cornet d’Alcora” ; and 
M. Papillon, the present Keeper, several fine 
pieces of old Chinese porcelain. 








MUSIC 


—o— 
HANDEL'S ‘NISI DOMINUS.’ 


Tue ‘Nisi Dominus’ of Handel mentioned 
last week has been sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s. It 
is not a full score, and apparently not an auto- 
graph, although it may have been revised by 
Handel, since some of the fortes and pianos seem 
to be in his handwriting. The manuscript is 
marked 2%, and contains the music for second 
violin, with thegreater part of the first violin music 
added, also certain portions of the bass and voice 
parts by way of cues. Four of the five numbers 
published in the volume of ‘Latin Church 
Music,’ issued by the German Handel Society, 
can beclearly traced. The second number, how- 
ever, ‘ Vanum est,’ a tenor solo, having only 
harpischord accompaniment, is merely marked 
**Vanum tacet.” Now a ‘Gloria Patri,’ for 
double chorus and double orchestra, was per- 
formed at the 1891 Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace, the copies having been sup- 
plied by Dr. Cummings from a MS. in his 
possession. An article appeared in the Monthly 
Musical Record of June, 1897, signed **T. W. 


Bourne,” and the writer gave convincing 
reason for supposing that this ‘ Gloria 
Patri’ was really the final movement of 


the ‘Nisi Dominus’; and later on _ the 
Psalm with this ending was so published by 
Messrs. Novello under the editorship of Mr. 
Bourne himself. It is therefore interesting to 
find the second violin part of the ‘Gloria ’ form- 
ing the concluding number in the manuscript 
in question. The autograph of the ‘Gloria’ 
perished by fire at Clifton in 1861, but a 
description of it was given in the catalogue of a 
sale by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in January, 





1858, according to which there was a splendid 
specimen of Handel’s signature on the last page: 
‘Soli Deo Gloria. G. F. Hendel, 1707, gli 
13 di Giulio [sic], Romae.” Another fine auto- 
graph, of Handel’s trio *‘Se tu non lasci,” the 
property of Major Bevil Granville, was exhibited 
at the Loan Exhibition at the Fishmongers’ 
Hall which closed last Saturday, and this has 
also a bold signature: ‘“‘G. F. Hendel,” with 
the date July 20th, 1708. These two autographs 
were carefully signed ; the Sotheby manuscript 
bears no signature, and this argues against its 
being an autograph. The MS. of the ‘Gloria’ 
used at the Crystal Palace in 1891 was brought 
from Italy, and passed into the possession of 
the Rev. E. Goddard, of Chichester, after whose 
death it was purchased by Dr. Cummings. Now 
the Sotheby manuscript in question was also 
sold at that same sale. Mr. Goddard was on 
friendly terms with the famous Abbé Santini 
at Rome, who we know sent him manu- 
scripts. It would, therefore, seem as if both 
the ‘Gloria Patri’ and Sotheby manuscripts 
originally passed directly from Santini’s library 
into Mr. Goddard’s possession. 








THE MUSIC LOAN EXHIBITION. 


Tae Music Loan Exhibition at Fishmongers’ 
Hall closed on Saturday, July 16th. To bring 
together such a large and important collection 
of instruments, books, and autographs for the 
brief period of three weeks seemed indeed a 
pity, for it naturally took a certain time before 
the public even became aware of its existence ; 
it was, however, impossible to obtain the hall 
for a longer period. One of the most successful 
features was undoubtedly the course of lectures, 
one taking place every afternoon. Of the first, 
by Mr. T. L. Southgate, brief mention was made 
in these columns. The others were delivered 
as follows: Dr. W. H. Cummings (‘ Our English 
Songs’), Dr. Henry Watson (‘ The Early English 
Viols and their Music ’), Dr. E. Markham Lee 
(‘ Madrigals, Rounds, Glees, and Part-Songs’), 
Mr. J. Finn (‘The Recorder, Flute, Fife, and 
Piccolo’), Sir F. Bridge (‘ Music in England in 
the Year 1604’), Mr. Algernon Rose (‘ Our 
Dances of Bygone Days’), Mr. A. H. D. 
Prendergast (‘The Masque and Early Operas’), 
Dr. F. J. Sawyer (‘The English Opera School’), 
Dr. G. F. Huntley (‘ Our Cathedral Composers 
and their Works’), Mr. D. J. Blaikley (‘The 
Single and Double Reed Instruments’), the 
Rev. F. W. Galpin (‘The Water Organ of the 
Ancients and the Organ of To-day’), Mr. T. L. 
Southgate (‘The Regal and its Successors’), 
Mr. W. W. Cobbett (‘The Violin Family and 
its Music’), Mr. J. E. Borland (‘The Brass 
Wind Instruments’), Mr. A. H. Littleton (‘A 
Discourse on Early Music Books’), and Sir 
Ernest Clarke (‘Music of the Country-Side’). 
Sir F. Bridge’s lecture was repeated on the 
morning of the last day. The titles of these 
lectures (at which musical illustrations were 
given) show that they were instructive, while the 
large audiences at all of them gave strong proof 
that they were also highly attractive. They 
covered a wide field, and traced the evolution 
of music, of instruments, and of printing. We 
cannot enter into detail respecting them, but the 
names of the lecturers offer assurance that they 
were competent to deal with their respective 
subjects. The exhibition is over and gone ; 
but why should not these lectures be repeated 
in a West-End hall, or, better still, at one of 
our colleges of music, during the late autumn 
or early winter months? If this suggestion 
could be carried out, the scheme, merely 
from an educational point of view, would be 
of the highest value, particularly to students. 
There are plenty of works describing old 
instruments, but to see and hear them im- 
parts a practical knowledge of their character 
worth ever so much more than reading about 
them in books or merely looking at them in 





museums. What the practical difficulties in 
the way of realization would be we know not. 
But where there’s a will there’s a way, and of 
success we should not entertain the slightest 
doubt, provided the place, days, and hours were 
well selected. 








Riusical Gossiy, 


Mr. Frank L. Morr, whose death is an- 
nounced, wrote many songs, of which ‘Only 
Once More’ and ‘ Down the Vale’ were amongst 
the most popular. He was born in 1852, and 
gained a scholarship when the National Train- 
ing School for Music was opened in 1876. 


Mute. Anronra Dotorgs gave her fourth and 
last recital at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, Again this talented vocalist dis- 
played her clear, well-trained, flexible voice. 
She sings with rare skill and taste, and well 
deserves the great success which she has 
achieved within a brief space of time. Her 
programme included Meyerbeer’s ‘Shadow 
Song.’ It showed off her powers of vocalization 
to advantage, but it was not good enough for 
a programme including the names of Handel, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. Mbozart’s ‘ Batti, 
batti,’ by the way, was not rendered with sufli- 
cient purity and charm. 


Roussgau’s ‘Pygmalion’ was recently per- 
formed by the Musical Society at Munich, with 
Rousseau’s own music, said to have been recently 
discovered in the Emperor’s library at Berlin by 
M. Edgar Istel ; but the Ménestrel, commenting 
on this statement, remarked that Coignet wrote 
the music, excepting two ritowrnelles, which 
Rousseau begged him to use ‘‘lorsqu’il le 
chargea d’écrire la musique de son drame.” 
M. Istel, however, still maintains that the music 
that he performed was really Rousseau’s, 
and not Coignet’s. Le Ménestrel of July 17th 
makes reply that it may not be Coignet’s, but 
that it certainly is not Rousseau’s. The writer, 
bearing the well-known signature ‘“‘A. P.,” 
suggests that M. Istel may have come across the 
‘Pygmalion’ of F. Aspelmayer, produced at 
Vienna in 1772, or that of Georg Benda, who 
produced his work at Leipsic in 1780, and mis- 
taken it for music of Rousseau’s. It will be 
curious to see whether M. Istel has any answer 
to this. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wep. Miss Doris Cloud’s Violin Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 








DRAMA 


sels 
CANKER-BLOOMS AND CANKER. 


Iv is usually assumed that by the “ canker- 
blooms” of Sonnet LIV. and the ‘‘ canker ” of 
‘Henry IV.’ (First Part), Act I. sc. iii., and of 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ Act I. se. iii., 
Shakspeare meant the wild or dog rose; and 
this explanation is accepted alike by his literary 
editors and by botanists (see ‘English Botany,’ 
third edit., and ‘The Shakespeare Flora,’ Leo 
Grindon). 

I venture to put out a suggestion that Shak- 
speare did not intend the flower of the rose, 
but the beautiful crimson and green gall, or 
bedeguar, caused by the puncture of the 
Rhodites rose, popularly known as ‘‘ Robin’s 
pincushion.” We 

The sonnet supplies seven distinguishing 
marks possessed by ‘‘canker-blooms”: (1) A 
dye as deep as that of garden roses ; (2) to lack 
perfume ; (3) to hang on thorns; (4) to have 
masked buds ; (5) to live unwooed ; (6) to fade 
unrespected ; (7) to die to themselves. 

Taking them in order, I find that the bedeguar 
answers to all of these requirements, and the 
dog-rose to two only. 
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Colour.—Intense crimson. The dog-rose never 
has so ‘‘ deep a dye” as that of garden roses. 

Lack of perfiume.—Scentless. The dog-rose is 
delicately sweet. 

Attachment : Concealment or masking of buds. 
—These features are common to the gall and the 
rose ; they both ‘‘hang on—thorns,” and the 
masking may refer to the unopened sepals of 
the rose, or to the never-expanding gall. 

Unwooed.—The gall is unsought alike by 
insects and human beings; the rose is prized 
by both. 

Fades wnrespected.— More truly may the 
bedeguar be said to fade than the rose, for the 
latter scarcely loses colour at all, but, when 
mature, falls; while the gall assumes a dull, 
dirty sponge-like appearance, and is quite 
unattractive in this state. 

Dies to itself.—This the gall appears to do; 
while the rose produces plentifully the beautiful 
‘**hips,” containing the seeds of future plants. 

The gall is an abnormal growth, and may 
well have earned the title of ‘‘ canker” or of 
*‘canker-bloom.” RicHarp F, TowNnprRow. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


On the evening of Monday and the afternoon 
and evening of Tuesday ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
was repeated at the Vaudeville by the company 
of the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, with Madame 
Bernhardt as Pelléas and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Mélisande. On the previous 
Saturday and on the remaining evenings of the 
present week Mrs. Campbell was seen as Paula 
Tanqueray in ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ 
a part in which she first established her repu- 
tation. Her performance is more vehement 
and less nicely graded than formerly it was, 
which is scarcely an improvement, but it is still 
noteworthy. Mr. C. Aubrey Smith is good as 
Aubrey Tanqueray, but the general presenta- 
tion is indifferent. Mr. Granville Barker's 
Cayley Drummle is disappointing, for the 
character seems to be well within the actor's 
means. 


Tue home of the promised new comedy of 
Mr. Pinero will be Wyndham’s. Mr. Hare will, 
it is expected, be in the cast. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that the recent visit 
of M. Tarride, Mile. Marie Regnier, and Mlle. 
Gabrielle Dorziat is likely to result in the estab- 
lishment of a French theatre in London. A com- 
pany virtually the same will reappear next year, 
and will treat the public to performances extend- 
ing over the entiresummer. The opening venture 
will consist of ‘La Bascule’ of M. Maurice 
Donnay, 4 piece announced for the past visit, 
but not produced. The company is all that can 
be required, and as the répertoire, pace the 
Censor, embraces all modern French drama, 
success seems assured. If ever a French 
theatre is to be established in this country, it 
must be under conditions such as are now 
promised. The experiment will be under the 
direction of M. Louis Hillier and M. Félix 
Roche. 


Tue Imperial Theatre closed last evening, to 
reopenon September Ist, still under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Lewis Waller, with a revival of 
‘ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner.’ 


Tue Duke of York’s is announced as the scene 
of Miss Terry’s promised appearance in a comedy 
by Mr. J. M. Barrie. The date will be near 
Christmas, 


Monpay evening witnessed at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens the promised production of 
‘The Wild Goose Chase.’ What was given 
proved to be a mere excerpt from the play, 
showing the ways by which Mirabel, Pinac, 





and Belleur are tricked, bullied, or cajoled 


into marriage. Not very suited to pastoral 
glades is the action, much of which is sup- 

ed to pass in the streets of Paris, and the 
anguage assigned Fletcher's engaging maidens 
is as indecent as it is voluble. All offence is, 
however, removed, but there is very little left 
of the play. 


On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Gilbert’s parody 
of ‘ Hamlet’ was given at the Garrick Theatre, 
with Capt. Marshall as Hamlet, Mrs. Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley as Ophelia, Mr. Gilbert as 
Claudius, Lady Colin Campbell as Gertrude, 
Sir Francis Burnand as the First Player, 
and various well-known dramatists and 
actors in other characters. The experiment 
was exhilarating. This clever travesty was 
first publicly performed for a benefit at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. 


On closing his theatre Mr. Alexander told 
the audience that he had in reserve plays by 
Mr. John Davidson and Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
The subject of Mr. Davidson’s play is said to be 
the loves of Lancelot and Guinevere. 


THE next novelty at the Imperial will consist 
of a romantic drama by Misses Sarah Elliott 
and Maud Horford, entitled ‘The Master of 
the King’s Company,’ which has enjoyed a run 
in New York. 


Mr. Hersert CAMPBELL, whose death at the 
age of sixty-one took place on Tuesday, was 
principally known in pantomime, but was during 
many years on the music-hall stage. His real 
name was Herbert Edward Storey. He was 
born in London, and first appeared at a music- 
hall in 1868. During many years he had been 
seen in the pantomimes at Drury Lane. 


Mr. Georce Srronacu is editing, with 
notes and marginalia, Massinger’s ‘A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts’; Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s ‘Characters,’ with Bishop Hall’s ‘Cha- 
racters of Vertues and Vices’ ; Cyril Tourneur’s 
‘ Atheist’s Tragedy’; as well as ‘The Devil’s 
Charter’ and ‘ Parthenophil and Parthenophe’ 
of Barnabe Barnes. The first three are in the 
press, and will shortly appear as volumes of 
**The Temple Dramatists ” and ‘‘ The Temple 
Classics,” of which Mr. Oliphant Smeaton is 
the general editor. 


THe death is reported from Hanover, in 
his eighty-third year, of Karl Schultes, for 
many years manager of the Royal Theatre at 
Wiesbaden, and afterwards of the Court Theatre 
at Hanover, and the author of a number of 
novels, dramas, and poems. 


THE marriage is announced of Mlle. Jane 
Hading with M. Arnaud, a young actor known 
on the stages of Bordeaux and Lyons. 


‘Le Paon,’ a three-act comedy by M. Francois 
de Croisset, is the latest novelty at the Comédie 
Francaise, where it has for principal interpreters 
Mlle. Leconte and M. de Feraudy. 








To CorRRESPONDENTS.—J. H. V.—E. H. R. S.—E. H.— 
T. B. N.—G. B. C.—F. H. R. Co.—B. & Co.—A. 8.— 
received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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» » » (HalfColumn) °: 116 0 

AColumn .. ee o ee om .- 330 

A Page - 90 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line of 


Pearl type beyond. 
IN THE MBASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 


Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30s. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London,B.C. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





In 5 vols. 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s. net each. 
To be published at intervals of Three Months. 
Vols. I., II., III., and IV. NOW READY. 


’ 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 
PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. A New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of 
G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D , Assisted by a Staff of 
Specialists. With about 450 Illustrations. 

‘*The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the 
editor and publishers. The book, long since recognized as 
a classic, will be more than ever indispensable.” 

Magazine of Art. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with Answers, 3s.; or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 


W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 





PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY for 


SCHOOLS. By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., and the 
Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW RBADY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. I. 
containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY and PHILASTER, 
Edited by P. A. DANIEL—A KING and NO KING, A 
SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY, 
Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. 8vo, with Portrait of 
Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and Facsimiles 
of Barly Title-Pages. (Vol. 11, in the press. 

*,* This Edition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
and the last Volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLEN, under whose general direction the 
Edition has been planned. To each Play are prefixed Listo 
of Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Composition, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 

‘* This edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admir- 
able in typographical as in other respects.”— Atheneum. 

“Is likely to hold the field for many a day.”"—Guardian, 

‘Mr. Bullen’s labours in the fields of Tudor drama find 
their crown in the edition of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher,’ of 
which the first volume now appears. We content ourselves 
with pronouncing the edition the greatest gift for which 
the Shakespearean student bad to hope.” 

Notes and Queries. 


BOHN’S LIBRA RIES.—New Volume, 


Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. A 


Chronological Catalogue of Extant Evidence relating to 
the Life and Works of William Shakespeare. Collated 
and Chronologically arranged by D. H. LAMBERT, B.A., 
formerly Member of the New Shakspere Society and 
Honorary Member of the New York Shakspere Society. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 


Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 
— = Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 


tion, with the Text R-vised and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. Vol. I., containing ESSAYS 
and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series 


of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. 
Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. 





— 


“‘No one can neglect to read the book who wishes to contemplate the career of one 





who may be styled without exaggeration the Cecil Rhodes of his century.”—Spectator. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
GREAT BARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. Demy 8vo, 10 Photogravures and Map, 18s. net. 


The Atheneum, at the end of an exhaustive review, said, ‘‘ We may conclude by recommending this excellent and 
interesting book warmly to our readers.” 

** While he served himself he served Ireland also, and had the administration of the country been left to able adven- 
turers such as he we should not in our days have heard much of the Irish question.”—Spectator. 

** No work of fiction could equal this biography for stirring events and exciting incidents. No book of recent years has 
provided more delightful entertainment for the lover of old times and old ways.”— Globe, 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF ART. 


TITIAN. By Dr. Georg Gronau. 


WITH 54 ILLUSTRATIONS, 7s. 6d, net. 





FRENCH PAINTING in the XVIth CENTURY. By Louis Dimier. | 


With 50 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Sir Charles Holroyd, Curator of 


the National Gallery of British Art. With 52 Illustrations, Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


DONATELLO. By Lord Balcarres. With 58 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 





THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME, WITH 33 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


G. F. WATTS. By G. K. Chesterton. 


Prospectus of the Series on application, 








NEW BOOK BY H. BELLOC, entitled 


AVRIL: 


Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Square crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“It is the utmost felicity of human doing to unite the useful and the beautiful. And it is searcely an extravagance 
to congratulate Mr. Belloc on this great achievement. A REAL SERVICE TO LOVERS OF LITERATORE.”— Times. 


A FASCINATING RECORD OF TRAVEL. 


A LONELY SUMMER IN KASHMIR. 


By MARGARET COTTER MORISON. 
With 50 Illustrations. Large square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** A delightful record.”— Westminster Gazette. 


A SIDELIGHT ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE GREAT FRENCHMAN AND THE 
LITTLE GENEVESE. 


Translated from ETIENNE DUMONT’S ‘Souvenir sur Mirabeau’ by LADY SEYMOUR, 
With 8 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is an important contribution to the literature of the French Revolution, and although it has been freely 
quoted by all writers, it has never before been translated into English. The personality of the author has a distinctive 
charm, and his intimate relations with the men cf the time, while not himself engaged in the movement, make his work 
of historical importance. His sketches of Mirabeau, revealing him in a new light, and of other eminent men are master- 
pieces of portraiture. 


THE STORY OF VALEH AND HADIJEH. 


Translated from the Persian by MIRZA MAHOMED and C, SPRING RICE. 
Large square 8vo, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


* Though the main story is simple, it has subtleties of thought and expression that leave us amazed.,,...Reminds us of 
the passion of the ‘ Vita Nuova.’”—Daily News. 








IRISH PRIESTS AND IRISH PEOPLE. 


FATHER CLANCY 
By A. FREMDLING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ “It is delightfully Irish from beginning to end ;. 
inconsequent, irresponsible, elusive, discursive, 
humorous and brilliantly luminous in flashes...... 
Altogether the book is remarkable, and should be: 
widely read...... Wholly delightful reading.” 
Speaker. 
“A remarkable work, never lacking in pic- 
turesque elements. A real living world is gradually 
built up, with humour, and with pathos and 
sadness. At the close the reader feels he has 
made the acquaintance of some delightful people.. 
‘ Father Clancy’ is a real creation.” — Daily News, 


GREEN MANSIONS. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Mr. Hudson’s book is considered by many notable 
critics to be the most conspicuous novel of the 
season. In a lengthy review, the Daily Chronicle 
said: ‘*It is one of the finest of all love stories ; 
to some it may be the finest; for it is unique. 
One of the noblest pieces of self-expression for 
which fiction has been made a vehicle.” 


YVETTE, and other Stories. 


By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
Translated by A. G. 
With a Preface by JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE BLACK MONK. 
By aaa coroen aamaaa 


“Anton Tchekhoff, who has just died at the early age of 
forty-three, was sometimes cailed the ‘Russian Guy de 
Maupassant.’ His writings were very little known in 
Engiand until the publication quite recently of. Mr. R. E. C. 
Long's volume of translations entitled ‘The Black Monk,” 
but he had long been held in the highest estimation among 
the intellectua!s of his own country.” 

Westminster Gazette, July 18. 


EARTH’S ENIGMAS. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ The Kindred of the Wild.’ 
With 10 Illustrations by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The KINDRED OF THE WILD. 


Illustrations by CHARLES L. BULL. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


THE PRICE OF YOUTH. 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The charm of ‘The Price of Youth’ takes hold of the 
reader quite unawares, and in as subtle a manner as did 


‘Ships that Pass in the Night,’ of which it reminds us.” 
Standard. 


POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE. 
PAN’S PROPHECY. [Just published, 
The CENTAUR'S BOOTY. 

The ROUT of the AMAZONS. 
The GAZELLES, and other Poems, 


Crown 8vo, 1s. net each. 

‘*This is a poet who has put into his art that ‘funda- 
mental brainwork’ of which Rossetti spoke. His pictures 
are beautiful and new...... We shall take this insight and this 
humour with us all day, and be the stronger for it.” 

Monthly Review, 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
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—— 


“‘ LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEFuL.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1icnta Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—(ienuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War | 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


| 

| 
BIOGRAPHY. | 
Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of | 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary —Frederick | 
Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell's Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


| 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | 
Ball-playing in Churchyards— Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
‘married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- | 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—‘“ Curse of Scotland ”’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday —Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday— Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





| POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 


man and eats no fish”—‘“ Let us walk down Fleet Street’’— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 
PHILOLOGY. 


Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—‘ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone — 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book LIllus- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—‘Beati possidentes ”— 

“Bos locutus est ’’—‘Cane Decane, canis”—‘“‘ Civis Romanus 

sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 

“ Dilige, et fac quod vis’”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 

salva res est” — “Exceptio probat regulam”—‘ Fiat experi- 

mentum in corpore vili”—‘“‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN. 


MEMORIALS 


OF A 


WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. 


BEING PAPERS MAINLY DESCRIPTIVE OF THE RECORDS AND REGISTERS OF 
THE PARISH OF LAPWORTH. 











ROBERT HUDSON. 


With a large-scale Map of the Parish, Plan, and Illustrations ; Appendices, and Index of Names appearing in 


the Deeds and Registers of the Parish between the years 1190 and 1860. 





The volume is mainly descriptive of Records relating to Lapworth which have been preserved through many centuries 
It was not known until the late Mr. Hudson made 


in the parish chest of this village in what was once “The Forest of Arden.” 
From that time forward there is 


his exhaustive examination of the papers that they reached back into the twelfth century. 
hardly a score of years which has not left some trace of itself in the Records of the parish. 
A resident of Lapworth for nearly forty years, the author of this book had many qualifications and exceptional facilities 


for the work he undertook. 

The first section of the book covers a period entitled “ From the earliest of the Parish Records (circa 1190) to the time 
of the Black Death (1349-50).” The second section comprises “ From 1350 (et circa) to the end of the Pre-Reformation Deeds 
(circa 1502).” The third section is entitled “From the time of the Reformation (circa 1527) to 1688.” The fourth section 


deals with the Parish Registers from 1561 to 1837. No complete transcript of the Registers of so long a period was possible, 


but the more important and curious entries are set out in chronological order, with a running commentary and elucidatory 
Supplementary chapters relate to the Overseers’ Accounts for two periods (1688 to 1704, and 1791 to 


notes and references. 
The Appendices contain a list of all the names which occur in the 


1825); Parish Apprentices ; the Lapworth Charities, &c. 
Pre-Reformation Deeds (1190-1500), and a list in tabular form of every surname occurring in the Parish Registers (1561-1860), 


indicating the respective decades of each century in which the name appears. It is believed that such an arrangement has 


not been set out for any other parish. 

While the volume should have a special and direct value to all who are interested in Warwickshire, it will appeal, 
perhaps, as strongly to the increasing number of readers who wish to learn at first hand, if it may only be by fragments of 
authentic history, what rural life in this country was in bygone times. The Records reach well-nigh to the Lapworth of our 
own day. 
The book will consist of about 350 pages, printed in legible type upon good paper, and will be published by subscription 


in alimited edition of 250 copies. The price to those who subscribe before publication will be 12s. 6d. net. After the list is. 


closed, the price to the public will be raised to 15s. 





A PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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RECENT VOLUMES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, VOLUME. V. (price 14s. net) 
OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Litera- 
ture, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. 
By Eminent Writers. 
Edited by H. D. TRAiLL, D.C.L., and 
J. S. MANN, M.A. 
Volume V. covers the period 1714-1815, and 

contains about 900 pp., upwards of 450 Illustrations, 
and 10 Coloured Plates, 


COMPLETE IN 1 VOLUME, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 


1904. 

This Year’s Issue contains FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES of notable 
Pictures, one of which forms the Frontispiece to 
each Part. They are also included in the Parts. 
Also published in Four Parts, price 1s. net each. 

“The most perfect representation of the Academy ever 
placed within reach of the public.”— Westminster Gazette. 


New Fine-Art Work, Uniform with ‘ English 
Porcelain’ and ‘The Old French Faience.’ 
NOW READY, price 30s. net. 


ENGLISH EARTHENWARE 
AND STONEWARE. 


By WILLIAM BURTON, 
Author of ‘ English Porcelain,’ &c. 











Containing 24 Plates in Colours, and 54 Black-and- | 


White Plates, with numerous Reproductions of the 
various Marks. 
This Edition is limited to 1,450 Copies. 


‘* A handsome volume containing a mine of information.” 
Outlook. 





NOW READY, price 12s. 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF THE 
“BRITANNIA” TRAINING 
SHIP FOR NAVAL CADETS. 


With some Account of the Previous Methods of 
Naval Education, and of the New Scheme 
Established in 1903. 


By Commander K. P. STATHAM, R.N. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


“No Briton who takes a pride in the British Fleet can fail 
to be interested in Commander E. P. Statham’s new book 
*The Story of the Britannia.’”— Daily Express. 


WORKS BYJOHN FOSTER FRASER 
MANCHURIA AND THE FAR KAST. 
POPULAR EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


THE REAL SIBERIA. 


Together with an Account of a Dash Through 
Manchuria, 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 

With numerous Illustrations, Fifteenth Impression, 
POPULAR EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 
AMERICA AT WORK. 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


With 36 Full-Page Plates from Special Photographs. 
Eleventh Impression. 


CASSELL 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





BOOKS 
FOR THE SUMMER TIME. 


BY R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, and EGG- 





COLLECTING, Illustrated with 22 Coloured 
Plates of Eggs. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. 5s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, 
Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. 
With nearly 130 Illustrations from Photographs 
by C. KKARTON. 21s. 


OUR RARER BRITISH BREED- 
ING BIRDS: their Nests, Eggs, and Summer 
Haunts. With about 70 Illustrations from 
Photographs direct from Nature by C. KEAR- 
TON. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


|OUR BIRD FRIENDS: their Food, 
Feathers, Flight, Nests, Eggs, Young, Songs, 
and Call Notes. With 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs direct from Nature by C. KEAR- 
TON. 5s. 


STRANGE ADVENTURES in 
DICKY-BIKD LAND: Stories told by Mother 
Birds to Amuse their Chicks. and overheard by 
R. KKARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature by C. KEAR- 
TON. 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


from Photographs. 10s. 6d. 


WITH NATURE and a CAMERA. 
With Frontispiece and 180 Pictures from Photo- 
graphs direct from Nature by C. KEARTON. 
Cheap Kdition. 7s. 6d. 


'WILD LIFE at HOME: How to 


Study and Photograph It. Profusely illus- 
trated from Photographs direct from Nature 
by C. KEARTON. 6s. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SEL- 
BORNE. By GILB«eRT WHITE. With 
Notes by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., and contain- 
ing upwards of 120 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by CHERKY and KICHARD KEAR- 
TON. 68. 


BY PROF. F. E. HULME, 


F.L.S. F.S A. 

FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
In 5 vols. With 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates 
in each, and Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 


HIBBERD. 3s. 6d. each. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. In 
7 vols. With 40 Fult-Page Coloured Plates in 
each, and Descriptive Text. 3s. 6d. each. 


BY W. SWAYSLAND. 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. In 4 vols. 


With 40 Full-Page Coloured Flates in each by 
A. THORBURN, &c., and Descriptive Text. 
3s. 6d. per vol. 


BY W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S. F.E.S 
|FAMILIAR BUTTERFLIES and 


MOTHS. With 18 Coloured Plates, Cloth gilt, 6. 


The BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS 
of EUKOPE. With 54 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations, Cloth gilt, 21s. net, 











WILD NATURE'S WAYS. With) 


Kembrandt Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations | 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF 


FAMOUS WORKS OF FICTION. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE LORD PROTECTOR. 


By S. LEVETT-YEATS,. 


NEBO THE NAILER. 


By S. BARING-GOULD. 


THE GIANT'S GATE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


THE SHIP OF STARS. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 





Volumes already on Sale (of which over 2,000,000 
have already been called for) :— 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
The Garden of Swords. 
Kronstadt. 
A Puritan’s Wife. 
The Sea Wolves. 
The Impregnable City. 
The Iron Pirate. 

BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Black Arrow. 
| Treasure Island. 





| The Master of Ballantrae. 
| Island Nights’ Entertainments. 
| Kidnapped. 
| Catriona. 
| The Wrecker. 
BY A, T. QUILLER-COUCH (Q). 
The Blue Pavilions. 
The Astonishing History of Troy Town. 
The Splendid Spur. 
Dead Man’s Rock. 
BY RIDER HAGGARD. 
King Solomon’s Mines. 
BY DEAN FARRAR. 
The Three Homes. 
BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 
Cupid’s Garden. 
BY FRANK STOCKTON. 
Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht. 
BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
Father Stafford. 
BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
The Man in Black. 
BY FRANK BARRETT. 
The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane. 
Out of the Jaws of Death. 
BY W. J. YEOMAN. 
A Woman’s Courier, A Tale of the Famous 
** Forty ” Conspiracy of 1696. 
BY ANNIE 8S. SWAN. 
Adam Hepburn’s Vow. 
Freedom’s Sword. 
BY S. WALKEY. 
At Britain’s Call. 





& CO., Lumirep, London; and all Booksellers. 
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